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THE SPIRIT’S HOUR. 





BY ALICE BROWN. 





“Let me be free from thee, beloved dead! ”’ 
So through the weary day aloud I cry, 
Seeking with strained and agonizing eye, 
Thy shadow trembling at my side ; thy tread 
With hungry ear; thine olden touch on head 
Or lips, to give my devil, Doubt, the lie. 
“Life claims me; so do thou, in grace, deny 
Such dreams, until I make the earth my 
bed!”’ 
Thus doI mourn by day ; but when the night 
Lights with her dusk the all of mystery, 
My spirit quickens till thy spirit bright 
Enfloods it. Short and sure the road to 
thee. 
Earth to her heaven responds, and, van- 
quished quite, 
I pray the silence, ‘‘Let me not be free! ”’ 
4 Or 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National W. C. T. U. during the 
past week has been holding its annual 
convention in Seattle, Wash., with a large 
attendance. The president, Mrs. L. M. 
N. Stevens, reviewed in her annual ad- 
dress the progress made during the 
twenty-five years of the society’s exist- 
ence. She said, among other things: 


Since 1874 great progress has been made 
in woman suffrage. School suffrage has 
been granted in eighteen States: Louisi- 
ana has given women the right to vote 
on all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers, and full suffrage has been granted 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. 

Judgment in regard to women’s work 
and worth is all the time growing kinder, 
and humanity is moving forward and up- 
ward more rapidly each day toward those 
heights on which are enthroned justice, 
righteousness, temperance, purity, and 
truth, 

Among the recommendations made 
were the following: 

In those States where women have been 
working for the municipal or partial ballot 
for women and have failed, it would be 
well to make a concerted effort to secure 
the full ballot. 

We should give more attention to the 
care of criminal and unfortunate women. 
None but women should be employed in 
the supervision of women prisoners. This 
should apply not alone to those in jails 
and penitentiaries, but in the police sta- 
tions, and to the unfortunate in houses of 
correction, alms, etc. 

The annual report of the National 
Superintendent of Franchise is given in 
full in another column. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt attended the 
convention as a fraternal delegate from 
the N. A. W.S. A., and presented sugges- 
tions as to the best methods of work for 
equal suffrage. The despatches say that 











the resolutions offered by her were voted 
down, the white ribboners declaring that 
they preferred to handle the woman suf- 
frage question upon the lines already laid 
down by them. The Maine W. S. A. sent 
to the Maine W. C. T. U., at its recent an- 
nual convention, a communication making 
suggestions similar to Mrs. Catt’s in re- 
gard to methods of work. The Maine W. 
C. T. U. voted to reply: 

We have decided to act as pioneers in 
this work, as we have been doing for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and we in- 
tend to ask for full suffrage from the first 
Legislature of the next century, to aid the 
causes for which we are working. 





A series of successful school suffrage 
meetings has been held during the past 
week under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. A report is given in an- 
other column. The announcements of 
next week’s meetings will be found in 
the daily papers. 

—_————"_—P ea 

An account of the causes of trouble 
between the English and the Boers, from 
the Boer standpoint, will be found in 
another column. We need to know both 
sides, and most Americans are more 
familiar with that of England. 


ALICE BROWN. 











The subject of our sketch, one of the 
most delightful of New England story- 
tellers, was fortunate in achildhood spent 
amid the rural beauty of the little New 
Hampshire town of Hampton Falls. Here 
she went daily to district school, with 
rapturous interludes of merry out-door 
life; and those who hold like memories in 
their heart of hearts may open ‘‘Meadow- 
grass’ at ‘‘Number Five,” that a waft 
from Balm of Gilead leaves may return to 
them, and they may drink once more 
of fresh unspeakable delight in the small 
and simple joys of a country child. 

Later the young girl studied and was 
graduated at the seminary in the neigh- 
boring town of Exeter, taking the long 
walk to and from home lightly, as fore- 
runner of the glorious English tramps of 
a later day. Like many another New 
England girl, she first turned to school- 
teaching as the most natural occupation; 
but the call toward literary activities 
would have its way, and she has never 
wavered in her devotion to the beautiful 
profession. 

Miss Brown’s home is in Boston, and 
she loves its old streets as well as Madame 
de Stael did Paris, but there lingers al- 
ways in her work the still spiciness of the 
woodland ways, the sympathy with soft- 
footed, bright-eyed, furry things. Espe- 
cially is this present in the little book of 
poems called ‘“‘The Road to Castaly.” 
Witness ‘‘Pan,’”’ the dewy- fresh ‘‘Morn- 
ing in Camp,” and others. Notable among 
the poems is the fine tribute to Edwin 
Booth. 

The famous Meadowgrass stories are 
probably the best known of Miss Brown's 
books; the latest one, just brought out by 
Messrs. Houghton, Miftlin & Co., now 
her publishers, being ‘Tiverton ‘ales,”’ 
stories of the same region, humorous, 
spirited, right readable. ‘By Oak and 
Thorn” is a pleasant record of leisurely 
gypsyish pilgrimages through rural Eng- 
land—Devon and Cornwall and Warwick- 
shire. She has also written a life of 
Mercy Otis Warren, and a short novel 
called ‘The Day of His Youth.” 

Dear to book-collectors is a certain slim 
volume, now out of print, and of which a 
limited number of copies only were issued. 
This is ‘‘Robert Louis Stevenson. A 
Study by A. B.,”’ with a ‘“‘Prelude and a 
Postlude’’ by Louise Imogen Guiney. A 
brave tribute this toa brave soul. ‘What 
did Stevenson believe ?” says A. B. ‘‘So 
simple a system of morals was never more 
simply set forth. To owe no man any- 
thing, paying scot as you go; to consider 
your neighbor’s happiness; to live cleanly 
and honest; to do no scamp work; to sing 
loud at your task, and moan, if you must, 
under cover; and, above all, to obey; the 
creed of the soldier and the gentleman.” 

Whether she writes prose or verse Miss 
Brown is essentially a poet at heart; one 
of those whom Mrs. Browning calls: 

The only truth-tellers now left to God. 

And this is the highest value in her 
books. They are welcome reading always 
—warm, faithful, sympathetic pictures of 
the life she draws, and rich with a grace- 
ful fancy peculiarly her own. But the 


vital point in them is the sweet, solemn, 
inexpressible quality that speaks of a 
broader vision, a hold on the eternal veri- 
ties—the “touch beyond.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A., held at 3 Park Street last Tues- 
day, Mrs. Livermore presided, and Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, of Ann Arbor, 
spoke on ‘‘What Disfranchised Citizens 
can do to Help their Country.”’ She said: 

“Not long ago I visited Colorado, I 
asked a little woman living on a ranch 
how Colorado women got the suffrage. 
She answered, ‘In our part of the State 
the amendment carried because we women 








protesting against the conditions existing 
in this country to-day. I have been over 
the State of Michigan in the wake of the 
recruiting agent. It has convinced me 
that the question is now one of self- 
preservation, no longer merely of the in- 
dignity of being classed with idiots and 
criminals. We must put forth every 
effort to convert the indifferent, and to 
stir the sluggish life of the community. 
I preach this in the pulpit. My country, 
woman suffrage, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ are my trinity. I have always 















































had made ourselves so very useful. We 
helped in every good work, in every effort 
for public improvement. We wanted to 
make things better than they were; and 
we showed the men what a help we could 
be to them in everything. We converted 
them to equal suffrage by making our- 
selves so exceedingly useful!’ 

“The greatest work that we suffragists 
havs to dois with women. My large ex- 
perience as a missionary in the Middle 
West has convinced me that the indiffer- 
ence and opposition of women are the 
chief obstacle. The conservatism that 
exists in some places is almost incredible. 
Kalamazoo has a ‘Ladies’ Library Club,’ 
which would not think of calling itself a 
Woman's Club—that would be very strong- 
minded! That club has lately dropped 
from its list of honorary members, be- 
cause she is too radical, its founder, Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone, the patron saint of 
Michigan women, ‘the mother of clubs 
and of suffrage.’ When Mrs. Stone wanted 
the club to send delegates to the meeting 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a member said, ‘Why, if I were to 
attend one of those big meetings, very 
likely I might find myself seated next to a 
suffragist!’ Mrs, Stone answered, ‘You 
certainly would, if I could get near you.’ 

“Since my marriage I have lived in Ann 
Arbor. Ann Arbor has 800 women who 
pay taxes, and it is the seat of the great 
coéducational University of Michigan. 
Yet opposition to equal suffrage is so 
strong that when a suffrage club was 
formed there (under the fine enthusiasm 
roused by a meeting addressed by Miss 
Anthony and Anna Shaw), within a short 
time two-thirds of those who had joined 
withdrew their names, saying that their 
husbands objected to the social ostracism 
they would incur. 

“How shall we overcome this? In- 
terest these indifferent women in things 
pertaining to the welfare of the com- 
munity. As soon as a disfranchised 
woman begins to interest herself in chil- 
dren’s libraries, or in cleaning the streets 
and alleys, she feels her limitations—she 
begins to realize what she can’t do. 

“Second, the disfranchised woman can 
criticise. Next to ridicule, criticism is 
the strongest of weapons. Let us speak 
often of the bad condition that prevails. 
Let men know that we knowit. By and 
by they will get impatient and say: ‘Well, 
if you can do better, go ahead and do it; 
and that is just what we want. 

“A disfranchised citizen can help by 





thought I was a Republican, but now I 
don’t know what I am. I have no party; 
but I have a country. 

‘*As I was about to take the train from 
Ann Arbor to come to Massachusetts, I 
met a General’s wife, just home from six 
weeks in the Philippines. My husband 
began to question the General about the 
situation there. The General’s wife said 
to me, “Your husband will not get any- 
thing out of my husband, but I don’t 
mind telling you what I think. Oh, I 
wish President McKiniey and every mem- 
ber of the cabinet had had to go through 
what I have been through for the past six 
months, and to see the sights I have seen! 
If they had seen these things with their 
own eyes, then if they had one drop of 
human blood they would put an end to 
this war. Iam an Army woman; I believe 
in war under some circumstances. I 
gloried iu the Cuban war, and I went 
through it, too; but this war in the Phil- 
ippines is different. It is unjust and in- 
tolerable; it is an awful tragedy into 
which we have been drawn.’ Let dis- 
franchised women hold mass meetings 
and send in petitions; they will have 
great influence.”’ 

In answer to questions about her visit 
in Colorado, Mrs. Crooker said: ‘‘I never 
was treated so wellin my life. The gen- 
tlemen said the great courtesy shown to 
women in Colorado under equal suffrage 
was because they never knew the full 
value of women before. Seriously, I never 
knew a place where womanhood was held 
so sacredly, or where homes were purer, 
more beautiful, and more influential; or a 
place where all good reforms were growing 
more steadily. My brother is principal 
of a school there. He fought, bled, and 
died for equal rights for women, and fi- 
nally married one of his teachers, who had 
also fought and bled. He says equal suf- 
frage is the grandest thing in the world. 
Before the women had a vote, he used to 
try to get good things for his pupils,— 
schvol libraries, good ventilation, etc.,— 
but found it very hard. Now he gets 
everything he wants for the children 
without any trouble. A great many peo- 
ple told me that they had fought against 
woman suffrage to the last, but had since 
been thoroughly converted by its results.”’ 

Brief addresses were given by Miss Mar- 
garet Murker, of Kentucky, and Rev. Au- 
gusta Chapin, D. D. A vote of thanks 
was given the speakers. Refreshments 
and a social hour closed a very pleasant 
afternoon. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. J. P. Munn is president and Miss 
Helen Gould vice-president of the Wom- 
en’s Legal Education Society in New York 
City. Mrs. Munn has raised $12,000 
toward the expenses of law lectures for 
women, 


Miss HELEN A. WARD, of Cambridge, 
Mass., is the managing editor of the Rad- 
cliffe Magazine, and Miss Florence W. 
James is the business manager. The first 
number will appear Dec. 1. It will be 
representative of the literary ability of 
Radcliffe graduates and undergraduates, 


Mrs.CLARENCE Burns, 254 West Eigh ty- 
fifth Street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt commis- 
sioner at the Paris Exposition. She organ- 
ized the first Woman’s Republican Club, 
of which she was president until recently, 
and is chairman of the projected State 
industrial school for girls, for which she 
has secured the indorsement of forty 
thousand women. 


Mme. ADAM has retired from the editor- 
ship of the Nouvelle Revue, which she 
founded in 1879. Mme. Adam is one of 
the most famous of French editors. She 
has published a number of books on 
political and social subjects, especially 
regarding women. She conducted the 
Nouvelle Revue with signal ability, and 
personally contributed the fortnightly 
articles on foreign politics. 


Mrs. SusSAN ELEANOR ANDREWS, of 
Nevada City, Nev., is said to be a great 
granddaughter of the poet Burns. She is 
the daughter of Elizabeth Burns, the 
daughter of Robert Burns, one of the two 
sons of the poet. Robert Burns the 
younger had five children, four daughters 
and a son, named respectively in the order 
of their seniority, Mary, Susan, Elizabeth 
(or Betty), Prudence, and John. Mary, 
Susan, and Prudence died early in life. 
Betty married a Scotchman named La- 
mon and emigrated with him to America 
in 1835. Mrs. Andrews is one of the issues 
of that marriage. 


Mrs, VirGINIA D. YounG has become 
editor and proprietor of the Fairfax (S. C.) 
Enterprise. The whole paper is now the 
work of women, Mrs. Young doing the 
editorial part, and her two nieces, Vir- 
ginia and Annie Marion Durant, setting 
the type. Mrs. Young has moved the 
office into the west wing of her residence, 
and there, in a large, airy room, the type 
is set up by these young South Carolina 
girls. It isa pretty sight to see the two 
bright young heads bending faithfully 
over the work of two pairs of slim white 
hands, Other South Carolina papers give 
a cordial welcome to the Enterprise under 
its new management, 


Mrs. ABBY MortoN D1AzZ, of Belmont, 
Mass., generously offers to give readings 
from her “William Henry Letters,’’ or any 
of her other books, for her expenses only, 
for the benefit of the Suffrage Bazar, 
Every Club and League ought to take ad- 
vantage of this offer, get up a reading, 
charge an admission fee, and give their 
fellow townsmen and women an evening 
of delight and laughter, while at the same 
time making money for the suffrage cause. 
No one who has heard Mrs. Diaz’s read- 
ings from ‘‘The William Henry Letters” 
needs to be told how charming they are, 
and the children will enjoy them just as 
much as the grown people. In any town 
where there is no League, a single active 
friend can easily arrange for a reading. 


Miss SusAN B. ANTHONY did not autho- 
ize the announcement made at the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Woman Suf- 
frage Association that she would decline 
a reélection as National President. It has 
long been her intention to resign on her 
80th birthday, which will occur at the 
time of the Annual National Convention 
next February. This intention has been 
well known to her intimate friends; but 
many of them hope that she may yet be 
persuaded to reconsider it. Miss Anthony 
enjoys remarkably good health for a 
woman of her age, and her interest in 
equal suffrage is as keen as in her youth. 
A large part of her constituency cannot 
believe that she will retire from the helm 
while her health and strength last. Miss 
Anthony herself gives no encouragement 
to these hopes; but she says she would 
have preferred to make the announce- 
ment of her intention herself, and she 
asks us to contradict explicitly the report 
that she,has named the next president. 
She wants it clearly understood that she 
‘ig not a Czar, and has no power to ap- 
point her successor.” 
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THE STORY OF THE BOERS. 

As a knowledge of South African his- 
tory is essential to a right understanding 
of the present difficulties, the roots of 
which lie deep in the past, we reprint the 
following, issued by the Transvaal Com- 
mittee of Manchester, England: 

South Africa is often spoken of as an 
“English colony.’’ It is not an English 
colony. It is a conquered colony, which 
we seized as the prize of war, against the 
will of its inhabitants. The Cape Colony 
was first occupied by Dutch settlers about 
250 years ago. They gradually subdued 
the wilderness, planted trees, built farm- 
bouses and towns, and spread civilization 
over an ever-growing territory. In 1795 
we were at war with the French Republic. 
French armies overran Holland, where- 
upon we annexed the Dutch colonies, 
promising that we should restore them at 
the end of the war. When the end came, 
it was not convenient to fulfill our promise, 
and, by the Congress of Vienna in 1814, it 
was arranged that we should remain in 
possession of the Cape Colony. The 
Dutch colonists, who were not cunsuited 
in this arrangement, rebelled in 1815. We 
crushed the rebellion, and hanged six of 
its leaders, who are still honored in Dutch 
households throughout South Africa as 
the ‘‘Martyrs of Slaughter’s Neck.’’ 

For a time there was outward quiet, but 
the simmering discontent of the Boers 
boiled over when in 1834 the British Gov- 
ernment suddenly emancipated the slaves, 
practically without compensation, and re- 
versed all protective measures against 
Kaflir inroads. In 1835-8 took place the 
“Great Trek,” when thousands of the 
Boers broke up their homes, gathered 
together their household goods and their 
cattle, their family Bibles and their rifles, 
and streamed away intv the northern 
wilderness to escape from British rule. 
With them, marching beside his father’s 
wagon, went a lad of ten, Paul Kruger, 
now President of the Transvaal Republic, 
and though few of those who took part in 
the ‘“‘Great Trek”’ still survive, their chil- 
dren and grandchildren cherish the glori- 
ous and bitter memories of the dangers, 
the sufferings, and the triumphs of that 
memorable exodus. 

Before leaving the Cape Colony the 
Boers issued a manifesto, beginning with 
the words: ‘*‘We quit this colony under 
the full assurance that the English Gov- 
ernment has nothing more to require of 
us, and will allow us to govern ourselves 
without its interference in future.’”’ But 
this full assurance war one-sided and mis- 
placed; not so easily was the English Gov- 
ernment ready to let go these unwilling 
subjects. At the Orange River the emi- 
grant stress divided intutwo. One party, 
under Pretorius, crossed the Brakenberg 
Mountains, and established the Dutch 
Republic of Natalia. Thither we fol- 
lowed them, conquered them, and in 1844 
declared Natal a British colony. 

The second party settled in the Orange 
River territory. That, also, we annexed 
in 1848, after defeating the Boers in a 
great battle at Boomplaat; but handed 
back in 1854, under an agreement by 
which we undertook not to interfere 
north of the Orange River. Meanwhile 
the bolder spirits, driven onward by what 
Mr. Froude calls our ‘‘wild Boer hunt,” 
crossed the Vaal River, and founded the 
South African Republic. With them in 
1852 we concluded the Sand River Con- 
vention, by which we ‘‘guaranteed to the 
emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River 
the right to manage their own affairs, and 
to govern themselves according to their 
own laws, without any interference on 
the part of the British Government.” The 
history of the Transvaal from that day to 
this has been marked by a long series of 
more or less discreditable attempts to 
evade this self-denying ordinance, the key 
to which attempts is to be found in the 
two words, “diamonds’”’ and ‘gold.’ In 
1869, diamonds were discovered in a 
corner of the Orange Free State. In defi- 
ance of our treaty engagements we an- 
nexed the diamond fields, a transaction 
which Mr. Froude describes as ‘‘one of 
the most scandalous acts recorded in our 
history,’’ and which caused the utmost 
ill-feeling and resentment among the Boers 
of the Transvaal and of the Orange Free 
State. 

From 1852 onwards the Boers were en- 
gaged in frequent quarrels with the sur- 
rounding natives, and in 1877 they were 
on the verge of war with the Zuius, and 
were, moreover, in great financial straits. 
This was our opportunity. As Mr. Froude 
says: ‘‘A small loan of money, and a pub- 
lic offer of help to the Dutch Republic, if 
it was in extremities, would have shot 
the South African States into one as easily 
as if they had been so many balls of 
quicksilver.”’ But the Jingo fever was at 
its height, Sir Bartle Frere and Lord 
Carnarvon were filled with high Imperial 
dreams of a South African confederation, 
and in an evil hour they annexed the 
Transvaal and spread distrust and dissat- 
isfaction throughout South Africa. The 
Transvaal Government made no forcible 
resistance, but sent Kruger and Joubert, 
armed with memorials from almost the 
whole rural population, to protest against 
this violation of the Sand River Conven- 
tion, and to appeal for a restoration of 
their independence. Sir Bartle Frere’s 
despatches, however, reported that a ma- 
jority of the Boers desired annexation, 
and the British Government refused the 
appeal. Then the Boers resolved to fight, 
and in December, 1880, the war of Inde- 
pendence broke out. On our side it was 
badly conducted, and the British troops 
were more than once defeated. The Boers 
fought with indomitable courage, but 


must soon have been crushed under the 
weight of numbers, if the British Govern- 
ment had not, with rare magnanimity, 
consented to cease hostilities, and to re- 
store to the Boers their internal inde- 
pendence. 


This act of retrocession has 





often been blamed and misrepresented by 
shortsighted and ignorant critics, but 
Lord Randolph Churchill probably spoke 
the sober verdict of history when, after 
visiting the Cape, he declared that had 
the Transvaal not been restored to the 
Boers, there would now be no British 
South Africa. 

By the Convention of Pretoria, 1881, 
the South African Republic, shorn of 
some of its powers, was reéstablished. 
The preamble of that Convention provides 
that ‘“‘complete self-government, subject 
to the suzerainty of Her Majesty, will be 
accorded to the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal territory, upon the following terms 
and conditions, and subject to the follow- 
ing reservations and limitations.”’ The 
Volksraad objected to the limitations, 
which infringed the full freedom granted 
by the Sand River Convention, and more 
particularly to the vague word ‘‘suze- 
rainty;’’ but the Convention was signed, 
under protest, the Boers consenting to 
‘provisionally submit the articles of the 
Convention to a practical test.’”’ Tried 
by this “‘practical test,’’ the 1881 Conven- 
tion was a failure, and in 1884 it was su- 
perseded by the Loadon Convention, 
which left the Boers (in Lord Derby’s 
own words) “free to govern the country 
without interference, and to conduct its 
diplomatic intercourse, and shape its for- 
eign policy, subject only to the require- 
ment in the fourth article of the new 
draft, that any treaty with any foreign 
State shall not have effect without the 
approval of the Queen.”’ ‘T'woyears after 
the conclusion of this treaty came the 
discovery of gold on the Rand, and since 
1886, an ever-increasing flood of gold- 
seekers has changed the Transvaal from 
a primitive pastoral State into one of the 
chief gold-producing countries, The fric- 
tion which inevitab!y arose between these 
new *“Outlanders’”’ and the old burghers, 
culminated in 1886 in the Jameson Raid, 
and the present strained relations between 
the Transvaal and this country. 

The problem to be solved in the Trans- 
vaal is not the creation of any govern- 
ment, Dutch or English; it isin the very 
nature of the case, On the one side is 
a motley crowd of gold-seekers, of every 
race and nationality, thinking much of 
themselves, and of their own aims, and 
little of the welfare of the State into 
which they have thrust themselves. On 
the other is a small community of Dutch 
farmers, narrow and prejudiced it may 
be, but brave, stubborn, and independent, 
hard to master as were their ancestors, 
who defied and humbled the might of 
Austria and of Spain; proud of their 
freedom and ready to die for it; “willing,” 
as President Brand once said, ‘‘to be the 
friends and allies of England; its sub- 
jects never.”’ Here is a situation of infi- 
nite difticulty, calling for infinite patience, 
and the highest statesmanship in the 
handling of it. The conditions of the 
present problem are defined by the story 
of the past, and the limitations are laid 
down under which a solution must be 
found, 

We must make it clear to the Boers 
that we have no design or desire to in- 
fringe their hard-won freedom; and we 
must ever bear in mind that the limit of 
our effective power to press for internal 
reforms in the Transvaal is the extent to 
which we are supported and encouraged 
by Dutch opinion in our own South Afri- 
can colonies, 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Miss Emily Sartain, who established the 
Schoo] of Design for Women in Phila- 
delphia, read a paper before the Interna- 
tional Council of Women in London, and 
recently repeated it before the Plastic 
Club of Philadelphia, after enumerating 
the success attained by women in various 
branches of the fine arts, has this to say 
about the difficulties in their way: ‘‘in 
Paris the principal of one of the admira- 
ble Ecoles professionelles des Femmes told 
me her school did not train girls to design 
for mills, because they could get no em- 
ployment. I used to have great difficulty 
in securing instructors who would impart 
all they knew, down to the last mystery 
in the remotest by-path of the business, 
until I secured a competent woman—one 
of our own graduates, Florence Einstein, 
who had gone out into the trade with eyes 
open and mind alert. An authority in 
New York said that in book-binding no 
woman had ever been thoroughly in- 
structed to the ultimate resources of the 
art, because the trades unions forbade its 
members to do it. He said that Miss 
Nordhoff was not taught everything, al- 
though she studied in England, where 
the trades unions are lessstrict. It is the 
employees ina mill who resist the intru- 
sion of women with stolid protest. Some 
heedless ones of our own sex have unfor- 
tunately give: men good reason for their 
objection by breaking down the market 
rates. Lately, when one of our students 
sent some drapery silk designs to a firm 
in New York, they learned that students 
of industrial art over there were furnish- 
ing them at one-quarter the regular price. 
An old French artist told me that the 
painting of fans used to be a profitable 
business in Paris until women took it up, 
and then a man could no longer support 
his family on his earnings unless his sig- 
nature was known to the public and could 
command a price. All the women of 
whom I have spoken, however, have 
learned to place proper value upon their 
own trained ability. ‘They know they are 
in a profession to stay; they are self- 





respecting as wage-earners and as artists, 
and they meet all fellow-workers on the 
same plane, irrespective of sex.’’ 





WOMEN'S HOTEL IN NEW YORK. 


It is thought that the construction of 
the proposed hotel for women in New 
York will be begun in January. The 
amount of the capital stock is to be $400,- 
000, and it will be necessary to have three- 
fourths of it subscribed before the com- 
pany may be incorporated, The total 
subscription to date amounts to more 
than $150,000. The enterprise involves 
the construction of a twelve-story build- 
ing, with all modern improvements, capa- 
ble of accommodating about 500 women. 
Patronage will be sought among profes- 
sional women, such as artists, teachers, 
physicians, journalists, stenographers, 
trained nurses, and others, and the hotel 
will be run strictly on business princi- 
ples. The present plan provides for the 
rent of 364 single rooms at $3 to $6 each 
a week and seventy-one rooms with two 
alcoves at $8 each. The restaurant will 
also be run at low rates. The exact loca- 
tion of the new hotel has not yet been 
determined upon, but it has been learned 
that it will be built at some point between 
Union Square and Thirty-fourth Street, 
and not far from Broadway. The total 
cost, including the land, will be $800,000, 
half of which will be covered by a $400,- 
000 mortgage. Some of the prominent 
persons who have taken stock in the com- 
pany are John D. Rockefeller, William C. 
Schermerhorn, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, 
Mrs, John Claflin, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
and Mrs. James Speyer. 
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WHY PROF. RUSSELL KNEW IT WORD FOR 
WORD. 


Miss Helen Gould is a graduate of the 
law department of the University of the 
City of New York, and her instructor was 
Prof. Isaac Franklin Russell, dean of the 
law college, who is responsible for the ad- 
mission of more women to the bar than 
any other manin the world. In addition 
to his learning, Professor Russell is famed 
for the lucidity of his style in lecturing. 
He is able to make the most perplexing 
legal problems as clear as simple arithme- 
tic, even to the minds of the dullest pu- 
pil. Once the Professor was lecturing on 
contracts before a large class of young 
women, He was explaining the question 
of consideration, and one of the pupils 
found the subject difficult. With won- 
derful patience the Professor went over 
the definition and illustrations half ascore 
of times. Finally he said: 

“If you will turn to page 170 of the 
text-book beside you, chapter 28, you will 
read, ‘A bailor leaves a travelling-bag with 
his friend for safe keeping, or the mer- 
chant asks a neighbor to deposit a $1,000 
bill to credit in the bank: in each of these 
cases we have to find the consideration in 
the trust and confidence reposed by the 
bailor in the bailee.’ This principle,’ he 
added, ‘‘is illustrated by the famous case 
of Coggs vs. Bernard, Smith’s Leading 
Cases, 199.”’ 

‘“‘My!’’ exclaimed the pupil, in wide- 
mouthed amazement. 

“T trust,’’ continued the professor, a 
trifle dubiously, “that I have made it 
plain to you,” 

“Oh, dear, no!” returned the pupil. ‘I 
don't understand it a bit better. But 
won't you please tell me how you manage 
to remember the very words of all that 
stuff in that horrid book?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps one reason,’’ replied the Pro- 
fessor, as he turned to the next subject 
with a little sigh of resignation, ‘‘is that 
I wrote that horrid book.’’—Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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WOMEN IN EGYPT. 

The author of ‘Present-Day Egypt,” 
Mr. Frederic Bb. Penfield, has something 
to say of woman’s position in Egypt, in 
an article in the October Century, entitled 
“In Fascinating Cairo:”’ 

Woman’s position in the Egyptian capi- 
tal is materially benefited by the move- 
ment looking toward the education of 
native girls. Twenty years ago native 
ladies regarded education as the learning 
of sufficient French or Italian to read 
novels or follow the plot of the opera. 
The last few years have developed a desire 
among the upper-class woman to have 
their daughters educated with as much 
care as boys are, and an important ad- 
junct to the household, consequently, is 
the European governess, most often 
English. A sister of the Khedive, the 
Princess Khadija, is an active agent in 
improving the educational status of poor 
girls. 

Most women visitors to Cairo are curi- 
ous to see the interior of a harem. But 
this, as Europeans understand it, no 
longer exists in Egypt. Every native 
house, however, has its harem division, 
set apart for women, as the salamlik is 
for men—nothing more. In this depart- 


ment reside the wife or wives and children 


of the master, with the addition, perbaps, 
of his mother. In this case, her rule is 
probably absolute. It is she who chooses 





The Woman’s Journal for 1900 





THE WOMAN'S NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 





Founded by LUCY STONE, it has Led for Thirty Years in Every 
Movement for Woman’s Advancement. 





While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter. 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman’s JouRNAL for 1900 will be correspond. 


ence from the 


FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES, 
Describing the part taken by WomEN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam. 


paign. 


In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WomAN'sS JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Woman and her Problems.” 
Prof. John Grabam Brooks, who wili write on **The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on “Social Settlement work at Chicago 


Commons.” 


Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa. 


tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘*The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 


delphia, 


Robert A. Woods, Andover House, Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, 


Dr. Grace Wolcott, of Boston. 
The question 


What Can Women Do Toward Good City Government? 
Will be answered by Hon. Samuel M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter 4, 


The work of several great 


| Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomAN's JOURNAL, by 
Susan B. Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 


American W. 8S, A. 


Mrs, Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs, L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W, C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 


President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


We hope also fur an article from Mrs, Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 


the King’s Daughters. 


A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs, 


Mary A. Livermore. 


**The Association for the Advancement of Women,”’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
‘*The New England Woman’s Club,”’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
‘‘When Women First Went to Oberlin College,” by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, 


Other notable articles promised are 


‘**Women Nurses in the Army,”’ by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee. 

‘Factory Inspection,’’ by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

‘*Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,’ by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 


Illinois State Board of Charities. 


‘‘Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 
“Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R, Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 


tion Society. 


‘The Women of Hawaii,’’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu. 
‘“‘What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 


by one of its officers. 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

Special attention will be given in the WoMAN’s JoURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 


advantages. 


Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 
The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and 
news and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers 


of the State suffrage societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies . é ° P ° 
Six months . - ° 
One year . 


First year on trial to new subscribers . 


‘ : $ .05 
. . . 1.25 
‘ ‘ 2.50 
. : . . : ‘ 1,50 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 
Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 


Special Premium 


For twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of $1.50 in advance, we will 
pay canvasser a special premium of Twenty Dollars. 


Agents wanted. 
Ten stories for ten cents. 


Liberal commissions paid. 
Ten back numbers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 


each containing a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two- 


cent stamps. 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomAN’S 


JOURNAL, 


WomAN’s JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Letters containing remittances should be addressed to the Office of the 








instructresses for the children, orders the 
affairs of the household, and even pre- 
scribes the fabrics, fashions, and orna- 
ments of the women, who are simply the 
wives of His Excellency the Pasha. It is 
mother-in-law rule, literally. The win- 
dows of the harem usually overlook a 
courtyard or rear street, and are screened 
with mushrabeah lattices, penetrable 
only by the gaze of a person within. To 
minister to the wants of the women’s 
division, a small army of servants—shiny 
black ‘slaves’? from Nubia and Berber, 
and possibly a fair Circassian or two, im- 
ported from Constantinople—is essential. 
“Slavery” of this sort is scarcely bondage. 
It is the law of Egypt that manumission 
can be had for the asking, with little 
circumlocution or delay. These servitors 
are kindly treated, value their home, and 
shrink from any movement toward legal 
freedom. Except to the master and sons 
of the house, the harem is closed to all 
men, but women friends come and go 
freely. The tall, high-cheek-boned black 
men guarding the entrance to the harem, 
in these progressive days in Egypt pos- 
sessing no suggestion of the houri scene 
of the stage, are trained from childhood 





to keep unauthorized persons from in- 
truding, and have a highly developed 
aversion to sight-seers. 





CO-EDUCATION IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


The inaugural address of Rev. F. D. 
Blakeslee, D. D., president of the Iowa 
Wesleyan University, was largely pro- 
phetic, and dealt with the character of 
education in the twentieth century. Con- 
cerning coéducation he said: 


The education of the twentieth century 
will be, relative to the past, coéducational. 
This is preéminently woman's era. The 
nineteenth century might with propriety 
be called the century of woman’s enfran- 
chisement. In no direction has there 
been greater progress than in her educa- 
tion. As late as 1864 the English Royal 
Commission declared that the best educa- 
tion for the female mind was steady ap- 
plication to vocal and instrumental music, 
and to the subject of ladylike manners 
and deportment. This century was over 
half gone before there were two colleges 
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jn the United States which admitted 
women upon equal terms with men; and 
et to-day over half our colleges and uni- 
yersities are coéducational. The great 
universities in the twentieth century will 
be open to women. Lordly Harvara, con- 
servative Yale, staid old Oxford and Cam- 
pridge of England, even Germany are 
making admirable progress in this direc- 
tion. In quite recent years the doors of 
the professional schools have opened to 
women, and we find our sisters competing 
with their brothers in the fields of law, 
medicine, dentistry, and even theology. 
This progress will continue. Not far in 
the twentieth century our educated Metho- 
dist sisters will not only sit with us in 
General Conference, but by our sides in 
the pulpit as well, as they do now on the 
platform. 

There will, of course, continue to be 
some schools exclusively for women. 
They offer certain advantages for a lim- 
ited few. But, so long as the highest 
ideal of glorified womanhood is the Ma- 
donna, the Holy Mother, so long will the 
general sentiment of mankind be averse 
to institutions which diminish for their 
graduates, by forty per cent., the chances 
of matrimony when compared with their 
more fortunate sisters graduated from co- 
educational institutions. What can be 
more important to the civilization of the 
twentieth century than cultured wives 
and mothers, the homemakers of the race? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
LovELINESS. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


No more telling anti-vivisection tract 
has been published than this beautiful 
little book, the tenderly told story of a 
much-loved and greatly loving little York- 
shire terrier. Loveliness himself looks 
up with bright, dark eyes from the fron- 
tispiece, and his child-mistress, little 
Adah, is pictured in her helpless sorrow 
over Loveliness lost, and her dancing joy 
over Loveliness regained. ‘The story of 
the operating room is almost more than 
one can bear. ‘The room filled; the dem- 
onstrator appeared suddenly in his fresh, 
white blouse; the students began to grow 
quiet. The lily in the window seemed, in 
the low June wind, to turn its face away. 
There lay the tiny creature, so daintily 
reared, so passionately beloved... . He 
had known the miseries of cold, of bun- 
ger, of neglect, of homelessness, He was 
about to endure the worst torture of them 
all—that reserved by wisdom and power 
for the dumb, the undefended, and the 
small,.’”’ But help comes just in time, and 
the story ends cheerily with plans for an 
afternoon party with invitations, ‘‘Loveli- 
ness at Home,’’ Cc. W. 





Mr. Dootey IN THE Hearts OF His 
CouNntTRYMEN. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Boston. 1899. Price, $1.25. 


Vain on our part would be any panegy- 
ric of the one and only Dooley. We are 
all familiar with his wit, his wisdom, and 
his friendly consideration for the less bril- 
liant Hennessy. In this volume Dooley 
discourses on Aguinaldo and Dreyfus, 
Lieut. Hobson, and other topics of the 
day. Of Kipling he says: ‘The finest 
pothry in th’ wurruld is wrote be that 
frind iv young Hogan’s, a man be th’ 
name iv Roodyard Kipling. I see his 
pomes in the paper, Hinnissy; an’ they’re 
all right, thim pomes. They was wan 
about scraggin’ Danny Deever that done 
me a wurruld of good. They was a la-ad 
I wanst knew be th’ name iv Deever, an’ 
like as not he was th’ same man. He owed 
me money. Thin there was wan that I 
see mintioned in th’ war news wanst in a 
while—th’ less we forget, th’ more we 
raymimber. That was a hot pome, an’ a 
good wan. What I like about Kipling is 
that his pomes is right off th’ bat, like me 
Con-ver-sations with you, me boy. He’s 
a minyit-man, a r-ready pote that sleeps 
like th’ dhriver iv thruck 9, with his 
poetic pants inside his boots beside his 
bed, and him r-ready to jump out and 
slide down th’ pole th’ minyit th’ alarm 
sounds. He writes in all dialects and 
anny language, plain an’ fancy pothry, 
pothry f'r young and old, pothry be 
weight or liquid measurement, pothry for 
small parties of eight or tin a specialty. 
What’s the raysult, Hinnissy? Most potes 
I despise. But Roodyard Kipling’s pothry 
is aisy—ivrything fr-resh an’ up to date. 
No col’ storage pothry f’r Kipling.” 

Cc. W. 


Poems. By Keats AND SHELLEY, Iilus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. Little, 
Brown & Company. Price, $1.50. 


The best known poems of the authors 
named are gathered in choice binding of 
white and gold, and ina volume of con- 
venient size to pick up. The beloved 
“Eve of Saint Agnes,” ‘‘Isabella and the 
Poet of Basil,’’ etc., Shelley’s ‘‘Skylark,”’ 
“The Cloud,” ‘*The Witch of Atlas,’ and 
other poems are enhanced by the delicate 
pencil of Mr. Garrett. This would make 
a charming gift book. c. W. 


Re.ie1o Picroris. By Helen Bigelow 
Merriman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston and New York. Price, $1.50. 
The writer says introductorily: ‘‘The 

painter, from the nature of his calling, 

has some special advantages for dealing 
with the deeper problems of life. He is 
bound both to the ideal and theactual... 
for his work must consist in shaping con- 
crete realities into some form of ideal ex- 
pression.”” Mrs. Merriman is a close, 
faithful student of the elements of draw- 
ing, of color, and, aboveall, of proportion. 

The seven chapters, so full of wise dis- 

crimination and broad, serene outlook, 

and each enriched by choice quotations, 
lead insensibly toward a deeper desire to 

“see life steadily and see it whole,’’ to 

study the true values of art and of living, 





and to merge the restless human desire in 


the great sweep of the universe. Limita- 
tion, subordination, obedience to law, 
sacrifice in its highest sense, these are the 
lessons a true artist must learn—‘‘forbear- 
ing to make accurate account of the num- 
ber of golden stamens ina water-lily, or 
to record the precise curves of its petals, 
that he many better render its glowing 
whiteness, as it lies on the dark water and 
fearlessly opens its chalice to the sunlight 
like the pure in heart who see God.”’ 
‘*What we need to realize is that our in- 
dividuality is indestructible, and that our 
personality lies in the right relating of 
this individuality to everything else in 
the universe, so that our personality is 
never a thing to be abandoned and cast 
aside, but rather to be progressively en- 
tered into and enjoyed.” ‘'That which 
we must outgrow and cast aside is our 
own limiting conception of and conscious- 
ness of self.’”’ One might quote indefinitely 
from these thoughtful pages, but the 
sequence is necessary for just conception 
of their value. The book is outwardly 
attractive as well, bound in deep green, 
and stamped with a rich gold tracery, 
from the author’s own design. GC, W. 


Tue NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES, AND 
OTHER Poems, By F. W. Bourdillon. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
1899. Price, $1.00. 

This little book, so daintily printed on 
creamy paper with wide margins, and 
stars twinkling on the cover, holds many 
a lay as graceful as the familiar one of the 
title. Remembered among these are, “A 
Reproach and the Answer,” Seaweed,” 
*Patience’’— and we quote one less 
known. 

AUTUMN SINGERS, 

When woods are gold and hedges gay 

With jewelled Autumn's brief array, 

And diamonds sprinkle every spray, 

The robin sings 
His soft, melodious well-a-day 
For dying things. 

Yet often, when a riotous night 

Has ruined half the wood's delight, 

There breaks aspring day,warmand bright, 

And the thrush sings 
As if his April were in sight, 
Of quickening things. 
Cc. W. 

THe MARTYR’'s IDYL, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By Louise Imogen Guiney. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston and New York, 
Price, $1.00. 

The appearance of a new volume of 
poems by Miss Guiney is always a fresh 
pleasure, and the present volume attracts 
by the cover design, one of Mrs. Henry 
Whitman’s most chaste and beautiful in 
gold on gray, before tlhe pages are opened. 
The dramatic poem that gives the book 
its title, the story of Didymus and Theo- 
dora, has much of the fine faithfulness of 
description so characteristic of Miss 
Guiney. 

How vivid is the following from “The 
Squall: 

Across an argent sea 

Distinct unto the farthest reef and isle 

The clouds began to be. 

Huge forms neath sombre draperies, awhile 

Made slow uncertain ral y; 

But as their wills conjoined, and from the 

north 

The leader shook his lance, O then how fair 

Unvested, they stood forth, 

In diverse armor, plumed majestically, 

Each with his own esquires, a King in air! 

Up moved the dark vanguard, 

With insolent colors that o’erdusked the 

skies, 

And trailed from beach to beach 

Massed orange and mould-green; vermilion 

barred 

On bronze and mottled silver: saffron dyes 

And purples migratory, 

Fanned each in each, 

As the long column broke, athirst for glory. 


And after the sto1m is over, comes 


An eve most mild: 

A sunset like a prayer, a world all rose and 
blue. 

A good world, as it was, 

And as it shall be: clear circuinferent space, 

Where punctual yet, for worship of their 
Cause, 

The stars came thick in choir. 

... The headland pine 

Embossed on changing fire: 

For close behind it, cooped 

Within a smallest span, 

In fury, up and down and round and round 

The routed leopards of the lightning ran: 

Bright, bright, inside their dungeon-bars, 
malign 

They ran; and ran 
sound, 

The exquisite, ‘‘To the Outbound Re- 
public” is in this collection; and those 
who hold Miss Guiney’s brave and 
tender muse in loving reverence, will 
linger in delight over “Sanctuary,” ‘‘The 
Perfect .Hour,’’ and others almost as 
lovely, closing with “The Recruit’ 
which is like a bugle-call. Cc. W. 


till dawn, without a 


Tur SEVEN VOICES. 
ersley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 


Under separate headings of The Voice 
of Cupid, Voice from Rivers, Lakes, and 
Mountains, from the Sea, from Foreign 
Climes, Voice of the Past, Voice of the 
Future, and a comprehensive Voice from 
Everywhere, the author has collected a 
great many verses of excellent moral 
temper, but very moderate poetic merit. 
The book is fully illustrated. Cc. W. 


By J. Hooker Ham- 
Price 








“DEEDS ARE FRUITS‘ 


Words are but leaves.’’ It is not what 
we say, but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
that tells the story. The many wonder- 
ful cures effected by this medicine are the 
fruits by which it should be judged. 
These prove it to be the great, unequalled 
remedy for dyspepsia, rheumatism, scrof- 
ula, salt rheum, catarrh and all other ail- 
ments due to impure or impoverished 
blood, 

Hoop’s Pitts are non-irritating, mild, 
effective. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financialiy able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Testi- 
monials sent free. Price, 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SONG FOR AUTUMN. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE, 





Sing good-by to all the flowers for the happy 
summer hours 
When the leaves are brown and red upon 
the tree; 
’Tis the autumn song of sorrow, for the 
winter's here to-morrow, 
And the swallow’s left the lea. 
For the dew is on the meadow, and the 
morning's gray, sing hey! 
And it’s hey for a windy October day! 


And the poplar-boughs drop gold, as a story 
slowly told, 
And the maple rustles crimson in the sun; 
And the silver willows shiver in the breeze 
that’s on the river, 
And the happy summer's done! 
For the rain has swept the meadow, and the 
morning's gray, sing hey! 
And it’s hey for a windy October day! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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DEWEY STORIES. 


Several years ago Miss Ethel Williams, 
who was then a clerk, was coming to the 
United States Treasury Department one 
morning, when she noticed a gentleman 
stoop down and pick up a kitten from the 
street. Asshe reached the gentleman she 
noticed that the kitten was about as poor 
and forlorn a cat as she had ever seen. 
Admiral Dewey, for it was no less a per- 
son, remarked that he wished he had a 
place to take the sick kitten, as he hated 
to see it left on the street to die from neg- 
lect and starvation. Miss Williams told 
him she would take the kitten and see it 
was properly cared for. He thanked her, 
and handed her his card. The young wo- 
man brought the kitten to the Treasury, 
and turned it over to Major Anderson, to 
whom she toid her story. That kitten is 
now the greatest fighter among the many 
cats in the building, and he has never been 
whipped. 

It is told that one afternoon, in 1886, 
three women, followed by a hundred chil- 
dren, boys and girls, went to the Graad 
Opera House in Washington. One of the 
women stepped up to the window, and 
said: ‘‘We have just an even hundred 
children, and here is a check for $25 to 
pay for tickets forthem.’’ She handed in 
a check signed “George Dewey,”’ and the 
tickets were passed out. The happy 
youngsters were soon enjoying the play. 
The manager didn’t know George Dewey, 
and asked the ticket man who he was. 
He said Mr, Dewey was a navy officer, and 
that it was not the first time he had used 
his checks in that way. Once each season, 
any way, he explained, the children from 
some of the several asylums were given 
such treats by the officer, but he seldom 
attended a performance himself. 
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THE YELLOW JACKS. 


ADELBERT F, CALDWELL, 


‘You may have all the pumpkins in the 
field, if you want them.’’ Grandpa's eyes 
twinkled merrily as he spoke. 

**Pumpkins— what are they good for?’ 
exclaimed Willie. ‘‘Who’d give pumpkins 
to sick folks? Lots children’d care for 
them!’’ 

‘Well, it’s all I have to offer,’ said 
Grandpa, soberly. ‘It’s been a master 
hard season this year, so rainy that noth- 
ing would grow, consequently there's 
nothing to sell, and so, Willie, my boy, 
where’s the money to come from for you 
to do as Wallace Newcomb did? His fa- 
ther is a rich man, and to let Wallace give 
a book to each of the hospital children 
doesn’t mean anything, to speak of, to 
him.”’ 

“But, Grandpa,” persisted Willie, 
‘‘what can twenty-five children,no older’n 
I, do with pumpkins?” 

“Well, you can have the pumpkins, if 
you want them, and either your grand- 
mother or I could go over to Reymond, to 
the hospital,” and, with a very mysterious 
look, Grandpa started for the barn. 

Just then Grandma Allen appeared in 
the doorway. 

“What do you think, Grandma?” Willie 
asked. ‘Don’t you think pumpkins’d be 
the queerest things in the world to give 
to the children in the hospital?” 

‘‘Perhaps they might be,” mused Grand- 


! 
ma, ‘just as they grow, but if they had a 


| nose and eyes and mouth and teeth, anda 
little, bright, hot breath within, why, 


bless me! I believe they’d be wild over | 


them, I really do!”’ 

‘*Eyes—nose—mouth - teeth!"’ repeated 
Willie. ‘‘Pumpkins don’t bave them!” 

“Not as nature made them,” said 
Grandma, smiling; “but a knife and a 
candle will work wonders—even with a 
pumpkin!” 

“Ob, I know now!” exclaimed Willie, 
radiantly. “It’s a Jack-o’-lantern you 
mean. Can I make some of them for 
the children at the hospital, Grandma, 
really?” 

“No reason why you can’t. I have 
plenty of candles—and the cornfield is just 
yellow with pumpkins. That's one thing 
the wet weather didn’t spoil.” 

“Do you s’pose Grandpa—what a dear, 
funny Grandpa he is—thought of Jack.o’- 
lanterns?” asked Willie, eagerly. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it!” 
Grandma. 

It took Willie nearly all day to select 25 
round, plump pumpkins, suitable 
Jack o’-lanterns. 

‘*Tired, Willie?’ asked Grandma, as the 
little fellow, flushed and excited, sat down 
to supper. 

“No, not very,’ he replied, happily. 
“S'pose I can get my lanterns done to- 
night?” 

“To-night! oh, I wouldn’t try!” replied 
Grandma, “Il think my boy has done 
enough for one day. Go to bed early, and 
get your sleep, and to-morrow, if nothing 
happens, we'll have a pumpkin bee. 
Grandpa, Uncle Phil, Aunt Sue, you, and 
I can make short work of 25 yellow 
Jacks!’ 

And when they were ready for the chil- 
dren, didn’t they present a peculiar ap- 
pearance, all arranged on the kitchen 
tables! 

The next afternoon, Grandma and Wil- 
lie started for Reymond, with the bottom 
of the wide, springy beach-wagon closely 
packed with the merry-looking ‘tpumpkin 
heads,”’ as Willie called them. They 
reached the hospital just before dark, and 
Grandma briefly explained their visit to 
the matron. 

“Pll have the children all close their 
eyes, while we place your gifts on the lit- 
tle stands,’’ she said, pleasantly, ‘‘and 
when they’re all lighted we’ll give them 
their surprise.” 

And surprise, indeed, it was! 

“Oh, oh, ok!’ came from the cots all 
over the room, and such a clapping, I 
imagine, never before gave so royal a 
welcome to a company of yellow visitors. 
And they just sat still and grinned! 

“It’s just what I’ve read about,’’ de- 
clared one little invalid, gleefully, ‘‘and 
now I| know it’s true!” 

“IT think I never saw the children so 
pleased,’’ declared the matron softly, as 
she led her visitors to the door. “It’s 
what I call a genuine golden deed,’ she 
added, taking Willie’s little hand in hers, 
“and golden deeds are not always those 
that cost the most, either.”’ 

“In one way this wouldn’t have been a 
golden deed if it hadn’t been for Grand- 
pa,’’ said Willie, unselfishly; ‘the thought 
of the yellow Jacks.’’—Zion’s Herald. 
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“Of all the delegates that I met at that 
Christian Endeavor Convention,” said Dr. 
Hill, “I liked him best who, on being 
asked what his business was, said, ‘I’m a 
cheer-up-odist.’ ’’— Success. 


“What is Mr. Dennis doing now, 
Larry?’’ was asked of a Connemara gos- 
soon. 

‘*He’s drivin’ the mail-coach, zir.”’ 

**Himself?”’ 


“No, zorr. He's got an antidote.” 


Ella—When I refused Fred he said I 
had sent him to his death. 

Stella—But he has since proposed to 
me, and I have accepted him. 

Elia—Then he meant a living death!— 
New York World. 


As he was about to sink for the third 
time, he, of course, recalled everything in 
his past life. 

His countenance radiated with joy. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘since I now re- 
member what it was my wife told me to 
get down-town to-day, I have no further 
occasion to drown.”’ 

Accordingly he swam ashore.—Detroit 
Journal. 


The Dean of the Royal Chapel in Dublin 
lately applied for an injunction against a 
drinking-house, and was the chief witness 
on bebalf of the temperance society. The 
counsel for the grogshop pounced on him. 

‘*An’, Mr. Dane, was it you yoursif was 
in that public house?” 

“Tt was, sir.’’ 

**An’, Mr. Dane of the Chapel Royal, 
did yez take anything there?”’ 

“I did, sir,’ was the astonishing an- 
swer. 

“Aha! An’, Mr. Dane of the Chapel 
Royal, an’ Mr. Prisident of the Temper- 
ance Society, what did yez take in that 
public house?” 

“I took a chair, sir. I also took notes, 
and here they are,’’ was the crushing 
reply. 








EDUCATIONAL, 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 








Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26,1899. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 

















WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 








HOOSAO 
ITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnst 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M, Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M, 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
8.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


Two Excellent Houses. 


1. POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R.R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


2. No. 12 BLACKWELL STREET, 
S. E. corner Blackwell and Bowman Streets. 
9 rooms, 5 large rooms on first floor, all mod- 
ern improvements, good neighborhood; 100 
yards west of Neponset Avenue electrics, 6 
minutes’ walk from either Pope’s Hill or Ne- 
ponset R. R. Station; fare by steam to South 
Station, foot of Summer Street, 6 cents by 
book of 50 rides: time, 15 minutes. Keys 
with Mrs. George Lorman, No. 10 Blackwell 
Street, next door. Rent $22 per month. 
Price $3800, terms easy. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











ONLY TWO WEEKS FOR REGISTRATION. 


Now is the time to register to vote for 
school committee, 

On Wednesday, Oct. 18, registration of 
voters in Boston was suspended for two 
weeks to enable the lists to be prepared 
for the State election, which will occur 
in a few days. On November 8th the 
registration offices will again be open to 
enable men and women who have not 
already registered, to do so for voting in 
the municipal election. Now is the time 
for forming an ‘‘endless chain’ of women 
voters. Let every woman set herself at 
once to find five other women who will at 
once go with her and have their names 
put upon the voting list; then enjoin on 
each of her five to do the same. Show 
them the Appeal to Women specifying 
the shocking condition of the Boston 
schools in regard to sanitation, drainage 
and ventilation. Urge them to register 
and vote only for members of the school 
committee who will pledge themselves to 
have these conditions improved. Remind 
them that every woman who fails to do 
this makes herself responsible for the 
disease and death which will otherwise 
result. 

Two or more women should be nomi- 
nated this fall. As matters now stand, 
only one (Dr. Kellar) will hold over. For- 
merly four members of the board have 
been women, That number should be 


maintained. 
The interest aroused by the Appeal to 


Women based upon testimony of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne en- 
dorsed by the Boston Board of Health is 
such that we have arranged to place a 
copy inthe hands of every woman voter 
in Boston, so as to enable her to show it 
to other women as a reason for immedi- 
ate and concerted action. Let our motto 
be: ‘Boston expects every woman to do 
her duty.’’ Do not lose a single, day but 
start the ‘‘endless chain’’ of women voters. 
H. B. B. 





MEN’S CLUBS; WOMEN’S CLUBS; CLUBS OF 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


In the evolution of democracy, men’s 
clubs have played a very important part. 
They have proved educational, codpera- 
tive, and revolutionary. Beginning with 
associations professional, literary, and 
scientific; afterwards becoming social 
and political; they have modified and 
changed society and government. Centu- 
ries ago the trades, united in guilds, as- 
serted their independence of the barons. 
In the French Revolution the Girondist 
and Jacobin Clubs overthrew monarchy 
and aristocracy, paving the way for mili- 
tary despotism, followed by the republic, 
which is even now struggling for suprem- 
acy over militarism in France. Students’ 
societies are the terror of despotism 
throughout Continental Europe. Even in 
the Orient, young Turkey disturbs the 
dreams of the Sultan, and the Hunchagist 
and other revolutionary societies have 
brought down upon their countrymen the 
horrors of massacre. But it is among 
English-speaking peoples that men's clubs 
play the most conspicuous and influential 
part. Scarcely any trade or profession, 
art or science, charity or reform, political 
or religious opinion, exists, but is orgar- 
ized into clubs devoted to its special 
object. And these clubs grow annually 
more numerous and diversified. 

In the renaissance of women a similar 
tendency manifests itself. Fifty years 
ago women met together only in the sew- 
ing society or the Sunday school. The 
word ‘‘club” was looked upon with sus- 
picion and disfavor by women. The New 
England Women’s Club adopted its title 
with hesitation. The Sorosis evaded the 
name of club altogether. But the wom- 
en’s colleges soon formed clubs similar to 
those of men’s colleges. Women students 
in coéducational colleges at first flocked 
apart, and formed societies of their own. 
Gradually in every locality women entered 
into associations with each other, and be- 
came permanent social entities. These 
soon became national and even interna- 
tional in character, and eventually entered 
into federations, until to-day they have be- 





come a network of social relations among 
the women of the civilized world. The 
woman’s club has come, and it has come 
to stay. 

But with the growth of the woman's 
rights agitation a new step begins to be 
taken. Men’s clubs and women’s clubs 
prove inadequate. Clubs of men and wom. 
en begin to dispute the ground. The 
American Anti-Slavery Society and the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
have the honor of having set the example. 
The latter, in its constitution adopted in 
1869, expressly guaranteed membership 
and eligibility to office irrespective of sex. 
The precedent has been widely followed. 
Not only are there now great denomina- 
tional clubs of men and women like the 
Christian Endeavorers, the Epworth 
Leagues, etc, but the brightest and most 
influential club of Boston—fitly termed 
the ‘Twentieth Century’”—is composed 
of both men and women. 

In this movement the Woman's JouR- 
NAL sees the beginning of the end of 
man’s despotic supremacy and woman's 
mental and moral subjection. Coéduca- 
tion in all its forms, coédperation in all its 
varied manifestations, are the essence of 
the woman suffrage movement. This 
principle eventually will purify and re- 
form marriage, substituting recognized 
legal equality for the present inequality. 
Ina permanent partnership of equals, men 
and women will find the solution of the 
vexed question of woman’s sphere, and a 
practical application of a natural division 
of labor. Husbands will no longer be said 
to “support”? their wives, but rather to 
share with their permanent life partners 
purse and home and children belonging 
equally to both, A republican family in 
a republican State, wherein husband and 
wife have their independent expression 
alike in the home and at the ballot-box, 
will usher in a true democracy, and will 
establish universal peace and justice. 

Let men and women everywhere pro- 
mote that happy day by organizing clubs 
of men and women for adopting this no- 
bler form of social coéperation. 

H. B. B. 





WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
entered a judgment of ouster against 
Mrs. Merrie H. Abbott, who was some 
time ago elected prosecuting attorney of 
Ogemaw County. According to the rul- 
ing of the court, a woman is ineligible to 
hold elective office in Michigan, unless 
the statutes or constitution expressly 
state that she may do so. The court 
sustained the contention of the Attorney- 
General. The despatches say: ‘*The de- 
cision is an endorsement of Judge Cooley’s 
proposition that when the law is silent 
respecting qualifications to office, it must 
be understood that electors are eligible, 
but no others.” 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice Moore 
says the great weight of authority sus- 
tains the conclusion that in case of such 
silence on the part of the constitution 
and laws, the people may elect whom they 
will, if the person elected is competent to 
discharge the duties of the office. 

Mrs. Abbott is a capable young woman 
lawyer, and the men of Ogemaw County 
evidently thought she was competent to 
perform the duties, or a majority of them 
would not have voted for her. The deci- 
sion is not merely an interference with 
the right of one young woman to earn an 
honest living, and to rise as high in her 
chosen profession as her natural abilities 
will carry her; it is also an interference 
with the right of men to elect whom they 
please. 

Naturally, this decision has given a new 
impetus to the movement for equal suf- 
frage in Michigan. The women of the 
State are indignant, and many of the men 
also. The feeling in Detroit is a fair 
sample of that which prevails throughout 
the State. Under the heading, “Detroit 
Ladies Indignant,” the Detroit News- 
Tribune prints interviews on the subject 
with several prominent women. Mrs. 
Boutelle, president of the local Equal 
Suffrage Association, said: 

Iam not glad that Mrs. Abbott is de- 
posed, quite the contrary. But I am glad 
that the caseis being agitated by the people 
of Michigan. So many people, women in 
particular, have a vague idea about these 
things, without any really definite knowl- 
edge, that they need some individual case 
to set them thinking. Here is one right 
at hand. Mrs. Abbott was elected by 
electors. Those electors were men. They 
represented the wish of the people of their 
county in putting Mrs. Abbott into the 
office of prosecutor. She has fulfilled the 
duties of her office satisfactorily, and the 
only reason why she cannot continue in 
it is that she isa woman. She is thus de- 
barred from earning money in the way 
desirable to her. I believe that, by agi- 
tating this question here and now, the 
injustice of the matter will come home to 
many as it never has before. For, accord- 
ing to my view, it is an injustice, and 
every woman who desires equal suffrage 
will express the same opinion. 

Mrs. Mary Stuart Coffin, an attorney of 
Detroit, agreed with the legal view taken 





by the majority of the court. She referred 
to the difference between an appointment 
and an election, saying: 

There is nothing in our constitution 
prohibiting the appointing of women to 
certain offices, but that of prosecating 
attorney is another question. As far as 
I have been able to ascertain, Martha 
Strickland, well known in Detroit, was 
not elected prosecuting attorney, but was 
appointed assistant prosecuting attorney. 
I wish that Mrs, Abbott could hold the 
office to which she was elected. But we 
must yield to the crystallized law cus- 
toms of ages until we can create better 
ones for ourselves, 

Mrs. Emma Green, president of the 
W. C. T. U., said: 

I believe that just such cases as that of 
Mrs. Abbott go to show that woman is 
upon the eve of enfranchisement. Such 
facts stir up thinking people, and every 
ripple of agitation isa step in the right 
direction. Why should not a woman hold 
the position of prosecutor, if she is fitted 
for it? There is need enough of women 
in many public offices. Look at the kind 
of men who hold the position of prosecu- 
tors in many of our counties. Some of 
them are a disgrace to the office. 

Mrs. C. F. Livermore, who went before 
the Michigan Legislature a few years ago 
to remonstrate against suffrage, expresses 
her approval of Mrs. Abbott's exclusion, 
and says, “I am opposed to women oc- 
cupying public offices.”’ 

Legal opinions as to the right of wom- 
en to do new things and hold new posi- 
tions have varied widely in different 
States, for they have reflected the pro- 
gressiveness or conservatism of the 
judges. In Massachusetts, for instance, 
the law provided that properly qualified 
‘persons’ might be admitted to the bar. 
But when application was made by Miss 
Lelia Robinson, afterwards Mrs. Sawtelle, 
the Supreme Court decided that a woman 
was not a person, and a special act had to 
be passed by the Legislature to enable 
women to practice law. In Connecticut, 
the law was similar; but when Miss Mary 
Hall applied for admission, the Supreme 
Court held that no additional legislation 
was needed to make her eligible. Chief- 
Justice Park, in his opinion on the case, 
used these words, which ought to be 
written in letters of gold: 

We are not to forget that all statutes 
are to be construed, as far as possible, in 
favor of equality of rights. All restric- 
tions upon human liberty, all claims for 
special privileges, are to be regarded as 
having the presumption of law against 
them, and as standing upon their defense, 
and can be sustained, if at all by valid leg- 
islation, only by the clear expression or 
clear implication of the law. 

The Supreme Courts of some States 
have followed the example of Massachu- 
setts, others that of Connecticut. 

It is said that in England, as a general 
rule, everything which is not expressly 
forbidden by law is held to be permitted, 
while in France everything that is not ex- 
pressly permitted is held to be forbidden. 
The conservatives in America want to 
treat men on the English principle, and 
women on the French. In Michigan, 
under the present decision, the legal posi- 
tion of women is sufficiently absurd, A 
woman lawyer may defend a man who is 
on trial for murder, but may not prose- 
cute him for stealing a pocket-handker- 
chief. These anomalies will continue as 
long as women are not electors. Equal 
suffrage, when it comes, will sweep them 
away. A. 8. B. 





DR. ZAKRZEWSK4A’sS BIRTHDAY. 

A reception in honor of the 70th birth- 
day of Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska was given 
by the directors of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children at the 
residence of Mrs. Thomas Mack, 269 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, last Tuesday 
afternoon, 

Dr. Zakrzewska was among the found- 
ers of the hospital, and was its first 
physician. For forty years she has 
been prominently identified with its 
work, and the anniversary of her birth 
called together a large number of those 
who have been associated with her as 
friends, co-laborers, or beneficiaries of her 
skill. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, who has been 
so long and prominently associated with 
the hospital, received with Dr. Zak- 
rzewska, 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 


We have received a number of letters 
thanking the WomMAN’s JOURNAL for pub- 
lishing the addresses given by the three 
women at the recent International Con- 
gregational Council. The latest is from 
Mrs. Corinne M. Allen, of Salt Lake City, 
wife of ex-Congressman Allen. She says: 

“T want to thank you for printing so fully 
the admirable addresses of the women 
who spoke at the Congregational Council, 
Not even our Congregational papers gave 
full space to these wonderful addresses, 
which should be an inspiration to every 
Christian woman in the country. Miss 
Hazard’s inaugural address was also of 
the same high character. I find a great 





deal thatis helpful always in your paper, 
although | do not always agree with the 
opinions expressed,” 


GUVERNOR ROOSEVELT TO MOTHERS. 








Governor Ruosevelt addressed the New 
York State Assembly of Mothers at Albany 
on Oct. 18, as follows: 


As the father of six children I have 
something to say to you, though, of 
course, notas a mother. This afternoon 
1 expect to have the pleasure of seeing 
you all at the Executive Mansion. I want 
to talk to you now on the importance to 
the nation of the object of your assembly. 

I do not think it is right for the father 
to let the mother have all the care of 
home life. With love and affection there 
should be common sense and resolution 
in bringing up children. By indulgence 
and weak will, parents may purchase mis- 
erable minutes of pleasure at the cost of 
all their children’s future life. I believe 
in self-control. Let the children have 
just as good a time as they possibly can. 
I believe in grown folks having a good 
time, too. 

Fundamentally, the questions of love 
and confidence between parents and chil- 
dren underlie the whole social system. 
Our civil life in the long run will rise or 
sink as the average family is a success or 
a failure. All questions of social life will 
solve themselves if the children are 
brought up to be the best they are capable 
of being, if our social family relations are 
as they should be. If not, no material 
prosperity, no progress in literature, art, 
business, or success in war will make up 
for it to the nation. 

I believe the mother, to be a sincere 
mother, must be more than a cross be- 
tween the head nurse and the house- 
keeper. She must have an interest in 
outside things to keep her own self- 
respect, and when she loses that self- 
respect she loses the respect of her chil- 
dren. We know of a mother, good and 
kind, sacrificing herself to her children, 
who, through that sacrifice, has sacrificed 
her power of doing good. I wonder if you 
have read Mary E. Wilkin’s ‘‘Revolt of 
Mother.”’ You should read it, for it con- 
tains profound moral lessons, 

No tamily can become all that it should 
be if the father does not do his share, and 
if the mother does not keep in touch suffi- 
ciently with outside interests and what is 
going on in the world to become an intel- 
lectual stimulus to her children, Mothers, 
educate your girls to be womanly; edu- 
cate your boys to be manly. There are 
women who develop the intellectual side 
to the dwarfing of the womanly, but it is 
not necessary. I have noticed, in visiting 
your women’s colleges, the fine physical 
type—cultivation of the body not neglect- 
ed in cultivation of the brain, and both 
not developed at the expense of the 
character. 

Educate the girl to be just as much ofa 
womanly heroine as the heroines of any of 
the romances of the last century, yet have 
her wise, with well-trained mind, thor- 
oughly awake to all that is going on in 
the world. In your training of children 
let there be zeal. Withthat zeal must go 
sanity, if your work is really going to 
count for good. 

I think all those people who are bring- 
ing up the boys and girls who will natur- 
ally be the leaders of the next century, 
who have the advantages of home and 
school, should keep peculiarly in mind to 
train those children to have not wholly 
the negative virtues, but to cultivate the 
positive. 

Now, I am going to shock you, If any 
of you have a boy who will not, on good 
provocation, fight—that boy is not worth 
his salt. Train your boy to use his fight- 
ing instincts on the side of righteousness, 
Do not punish him for what is simply an 
overflow of animal spirits, because he is 
healthy and full of life. But punish any- 
thing like cruelty. Punish him when he 
abuses his strength. Train up his charac- 
ter. As one who sees infinitely much of 


‘the wickedness in the world, I have grown 


to count the waste of intelligent and 
strong effort for righteousness to repre- 
sent a positive misdemeanor on the part 
of persons who so waste the effort. We 
can’t afford it. We need all the effort 
toward righteousness possible. Your chil- 
dren are the people who will shape the 
questions of the next century, in which 
there will be a coming together of the 
nations and a gathering of problems 
greater than ever before. 

The next century we need every ounce 
of morality, of firm courage, of steady 
purpose. We need not only the nice peo- 
ple, the people who want to sit at home, 
who would use futile efforts, who would 
confine their efforts to passing resolu- 
tions, but we shall need the people who 
feel a burning sense of indignation at cor- 
ruption, at wrongs, at injustices, at foul 
living,—people who will go out and work 
to set the world aright. 

Character counts for more than money. 
It depends on mothers to bring up their 
children clean in life, clean in thought, 
their sons as well as their daughters; to 
inculcate courage in their daughters as 
well asin their sons, Teach them com- 
mon sense. 

Gov. Roosevelt has been much criti- 
cised for what he said on this occasion 
about fighting; but it is fair to suppose 
that he meant fighting in a righteous 
cause. 

In his address at the New York State 
W.C.T. U. Convention a few days earlier, 
Gov. Roosevelt spoke of women’s work in 
the hospitals of Cuba and the South, as 
well as in Northern hospitals, for the 
wounded and suffering soldiers, and 
stopped to exclaim: ‘Oh! I wish you 
could have met my men—the Rough 
Riders.”” He described them as always 





ee 
ready to protect and help the weak and 
helpless, and spoke of their fighting right 
and left in defence of the poor Cuban 
women and children, when beset by the 
Spanish desperadoes. He declared him. 
self in favor of encouraging the fighting 
qualities.of men, but also of encouraging 
them to be gentle. Gov. Roosevelt added: 
“I do not know which I would sooner 
shoot, a man who abuses womanhood or 
acoward. I believe I would rather shoot 
a man that would take advantage of help. 
less women,”’ 





SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEET. 
INGS. 


Four successful school suffrage meet. 
ings have been held in Boston during the 
past week by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association and the Independent 
Women Voters. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 23, in Ward 
24, at the residence of Mrs. G. D. Crouse, 
57 Rockwell Street, one hundred ladies 
and gentlemen met, and great enthusiam 
prevailed. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 24, in Ward 
21, at the house of Mrs. Starrett, 39 Wal. 
nut Avenue, there was a large and inter. 
ested gathering. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 25, in 
Ward 7,in the parlors of the Harvard 
Street Baptist Church, under the efficient 
supervision of Mrs, Alexander, a goodly 
number, mostly residents of the ward, 
gave earnest attention, and promised ac- 
tive codperation. 

On Thursday evening, Oct. 26, in Ward 
8, at the house of Mrs, Murray, 63 Han- 
cock Street, there was an interesting and 
lively attendance, 

At all these meetings ‘‘endless chains” 
were urged. The speakers were Mrs, 
Esther F. Boland, Mrs, Carrie Anders, 
Miss Mabel Adams, Mrs, Martha M. At- 
kins, Mr. Gilchrist, Mr. H. B, Blackwell, 
and others, Similar meetings will con- 
tinue to be held until the municipal elec- 
tion in December. H. B. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Grace Raymond Hebard, Pb. D., 
of Cheyenne, is on the board of trustees 
of the University of Wyoming, and secre- 
tary of the council which directs the agri- 
cultural experiment station in connection 
with the University. 

In an article on the admission of women 
to the degrees of Cambridge University, 
England, Miss Helen Gladstone refers to 
the fact that no less than six Cambridge 
colleges were founded by women for the 
benefit of men,—Christ’s and St. John’s, 
by Margaret, Countess of Richmond; Sid. 
ney Sussex, by Lady Frances Sidney, 
Countess of Sussex; Clare, by Elizabeth 
de Burgh, Countess of Clare; Pembroke, 
by Marie de St. Paul, Countess of Pem- 
broke; and Queen’s, by Queen Margaret 
of Anjou. 

Mrs. Mary E. Huston has been elected a 
trustee of Iowa Wesleyan University in 
place of Miss Ella Penn, resigned. A 
woman’s guild for the University has 
been organized, with Mrs. Julia B. Mc- 
Kibbin as corresponding secretary. 

Mrs. G. W. Atkinson, of West Virginia, 
writes to the N. Y. Tribune her reasons 
for offering a gold prize of $25 for the 
best all-around woman student in the 
West Virginia University. ‘I was led to 
make this offer,’’ she says, ‘because my 
husband, for the last two years, has offered 
a similar prize to the best all-around 
student of the University. But, as he 
prides himself on athletics, he requires 
competition in that line of work also, 
which necessarily bars out the women 
students. It is for this reason that I have 
confined my offer to women only. The 
prize will be awarded next June.” 

Miss Eva Johnston, who has been 
elected to succeed Dr. John M. Burnham 
as Assistant Professor of Latin in the 
University of Missouri, is the first woman 
in ten years to be chosen a member of 
that faculty. Miss Johnston is an alumna 
of the University, and is considered the 
finest classical student ever graduated 
from it. She was an instructor in Latin 
during a two years’ post graduate course, 
and has held for four years the chair of 
Latin in the Columbia High School. It 
is a condition of Miss Johnston’s election 
that she spend two years in study in 
Europe, and she will sail for Germany 
within a few weeks. 

A young woman, Fiiulein Goldman, 
has passed the examination for the de- 
gree of Ph. D. in history, political econ- 
omy, and history of philosophy, magna 
cum laude, at the University of Ziirich. 

Miss Elfrida Hockbaum, who graduated 
last June from Northwestern University, 
received both the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees, attracting great attention by her 
fine thesis on ‘‘The Direct Influence of 
the American Revolution on German 
Literature.” 

President Hazard of Wellesley is iater- 
esting herself in various plans for enrich- 
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ing the chapel service at morning prayers, 
and is considering the organization of a 
college choir. This would be quite dis- 
tinct from the college chorus, which 
would remain a general coral class, and 
would be expected to furnish music at 
certain vesper services and on academic 
occasions. Under the direction of Miss 
g. B. Sherrard, health officer, a room 
adjoining the hospital ward in College 
Hall has been fitted up as a diet kitchen 
for the prompt supply of suitable food for 
patients. It is thoroughly equipped with 
modern appliances. Heat for cooking 
will be supplied by electricity. 

Miss Blanche Zehring, a graduate of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, class of 
1890, has become a member of the faculty 
of the national training school of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society for 
missionaries and deaconesses, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. She spent four years in 
organizing work, under the International 
Young Woman’s Christian Association, in 
cities and colleges. She was for three 
years a student of philosophy at Yale, 
where she held an honorary scholarship. 
In 1897 she took the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, making a specialty of ethics 
and philosophy. Since then she has 
taught at the Woman's College at Colum- 
bia, S.C. Miss Zehring is giving herself 
to this work in the spirit of pure devo- 
tion, on the usual deaconess basis. 
While not herself a deaconess, she is 
giving her best efforts to train those who 
feel called to this work, F. M. A. 





A DEGREE WITHHELD FROM A WOMAN. 


For nearly a year a degree fairly won 
by a young woman has been withheld by 
a board of examiners simply because of 
her sex. The following account of this 
unjust discrimination was given by Olive 
F. Gunby, in the N. Y. Evening Post: 


Since the New York Board of Examin- 
ers issued their first list of rules regard- 
ing candidates for their order, a change 
has been made in a certain ‘‘Note 5” of 
the law, a change in the phrasing, which 
is intended to define more strictly the re- 
quirements regarded as satisfactory. The 
law reads: ‘*The full Certified Public 
Accountant certificate is granted only to 
those candidates, at least twenty - five 
years of age, who have had five years’ 
satisfactory experience in the study or 
practice of accounting.”’ The amended 
note states the age qualification and adds 
that the candidate must have had three 
years’ satisfactory experience in the prac- 
tice of accounting, one year of which shall 
have been in the office of an expert public 
accountant, 

This change was made because a woman 
applied for and passed a successful ex- 
amination at the December term. The 
board are not prepared to deny this 
woman candidate’s title to a certificate, 
but the instance prompted them to draw 
the lines more rigidly, to omit the word 
“study,” as a term open to misconstruc- 
tion, and lay additional stress on ‘‘ex- 
perience’ as a quality in which most 
young people are deficient. 

The candidates for examination in this 
matter are known to the examiners only 
by numbers, and the young woman’s iden- 
tity was thus not disclosed until her 
papers had been passed upon. ‘The 
Theory of Accounts,” ‘‘Practical Account- 
ing,” ‘Auditing,’ ‘Commercial Law,” 
were the branches covered by the exami- 
nation, and the young woman came out 
third in a class of twelve, most of whom 
made creditable showings. When the per- 
son whose examination number corre- 
sponded to No. 3 on the list applied by 
name for her certificate, the board was 
nonplussed. They had not thought of a 
woman’s applying for the degree of 
C. P. A. No woman had ever made appli- 
cation to the English Institute, nor had a 
woman ever asked to be made a certified 
accountant anywhere in the world. It 
was unprecedented, and the authorities 
in Albany would have to take the re- 
sponsibility of awarding or withholding 
the certificate. The eleven men candi- 
dates who had stood the examination 
were given their certificates as usual. 
Twice a year, in January and June, since 
its inception, the Institute has awarded 
certificates to men, but the woman’s de- 
gree was held over, and, in the mean 
time, that significant change in the ruling 
was made. The three public accountants 
who formed the examining board, how- 
ever, recommended the woman candidate 
to the Director of Examinations at the 
capital, as having stood an excellent ex- 
amination, in fact, as having shown really 
superior knowledge and workmanship in 
her handling of the various subjects. 

“TI don’t see how she can be kept out of 
the association,” said the secretary of 
the board, in allusion to the matter. ‘I 
confess that we did not devise the organ- 
ization for women, and had not expected 
them to enter. The young woman is 
exceptionally qualified and justly entitled 
toa degree. In my opinion an authorized 
woman accountant will have a wide field 
among her own sex. There are many 
women trustees and executors of estates 
who would welcome assistance of the 
sort. In most instances women in such 
positions now turn their affairs over to a 
awyer or to some adviser. There are 
wealthy women dressmakers and mil- 
liners also who would gladly employ a 
woman accountant; women proprietors of 
shops, of hotels, boarding-schools, and 
Various agencies, who would be glad of 
Capable help. Many people employ a 
public accountant merely as a consulting 
expert, and this again would give oppor- 





tunity for a woman to be of assistance to 
her own sex. 

“As to the general subject of book- 
keeping,’’ he added, “I do not see why 
there are not more women in that busi- 
ness. You will tind them serving as book- 
keepers in the retail shops and petty con- 
cerns up town, but not inthe more im- 
portant and better paying businesses in 
the wholesale district. [ secured one 
woman a position as bookkeeper at $1,500 
a year, and she gives entire satisfaction. I 
believe that, if some of the bright young 
women who are now stenographers and 
typewriters were to devote their atten- 
tion to bookkeeping, they would do well 
and make themselves valuable. 

“A public accountant should not at- 
tempt to mix other pursuits or business 
with his legitimate duties. He should be 
a free lance. He should not on any ac- 
count accept commission or bonus of any 
sort from the solicitors, brokers, or other 
agents with whom he is brought in con- 
tact when settling up books and business 
negotiations for his clients, If this young 
woman gets her degree as aC, P. A., she 
will aave to resign her present good posi- 
tion as bookkeeper before she can prac- 
tice. Itisa popular idea that an expert 
accountant is only a very good bvok- 
keeper, but the buokkeeper’s horizon, no 
matter how successful he may be, is 
limited and narrow compared with that 
of the accountant, The bookkeeper works 
only in one groove; his ideas are in one 
rut. The accountant, on the contrary, is 
into one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow, working at enterprises with 
scope and aims totally opposed, and to 
which very different aspects of the law 
are to be applied. 

“An expert accountant’s services are 
valued at $25 aday. He often does work 
relating to legal issues that is worth to 
him $50 or $75 a day. There are so-called 
accountants settling up books and wind- 
ing-up business for $5 or less aday; 80 you 
see why it behooves us to have some 
definite professional status. 

“Some certified accountants work only 


for corporations, syndicates, and big 
stock companies. ‘They take no private 
business, however lucrative. These are 


of first rank, and most important issues 
are intrusted to them. Other accountants 
have the great millowners and manufact- 
urers as Clients, and often have charge of 
the local city branches of large out-of- 
town firms. 

“That there is so much responsibility 
in the profession, and that it is based on 
such broad lines, is, I presume, one rea- 
son why we were so taken aback at a 
woman’s application for membership, 
Before we had an association here, when 
there was no test required, po woman 
attempted to practise, but as soon as 
there was a definite standard set up, 
woman realized her ability to respond to 
it and made the test. If the regents grant 
a degree in this instance another impor- 
tant and well-paying field will be open to 
women workers of the higher grade.” 

The young woman whose degree hangs 
in the balance is a Nova Scotia girl, who 
for eight years has been bookkeeper for a 
well-known Broadway firm. She has 
entire charge of a big set of books, with 
an assistant working under her direction, 
and her employers, while not anxious for 
the change, will do everything possible to 
help her if the case is settled and she 
gains permission to practise. That she 
has been only a bookkeeper on her own 
account, and has not at any time been in 
the employ of or in the office of a public 
accountant, is the reason given by the 
authorities for so long withholding her 
certificate. 





A PROMISING YOUNG ARTIST. 

Miss Grace Thayer who has spent two 
years in Europe studying miniature paint- 
ing and Still Life with the best professors 
in Paris, has now a studio at 212 Boylston 
Street, Roston. A number of her mini- 
atures were exhibited in the Paris Salon 
of 1898. A case of miniatures and an oil 
Still Life were hung at the Omaha Expo- 
sition. A special exhibition of water-color 
copies of famous paintings in Paris, Lon- 
don, Washington, New York, and Boston, 
was at the Detroit Museum of Art for the 
summer. 

A public exhibition at her studio during 
the month of November will well repay 
the visitor. People interested in art in 
its various branches will be cordially wel- 
comed at her charming studio. Miss 
Thayer has been most successful as a 
teacher, largely owing to her thorough 
instruction at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, preceding her studies in Paris. 
The water-colors referred to are most at- 
tractive, and would make beautiful Christ- 
mas presents. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

The death of Mrs. Clara McDiarmid, of 
Little Rock, president of the Arkansas 
Equal Suffrage Association, has called out 
a wide-spread tribute of regret and esteem. 
The opening meeting of the Woman’s Co- 
operative Association, of which she was 
an honored member, devoted most of its 
time to memorial services on Oct. I2. 
Each society, club, and lodge to which 
Mrs. McDiarmid belonged was _ repre- 
sented, and the testimonials to her ability, 
willingness, and worth befitted the esteem 
in which she was held. Some of them 
were very touching and beautiful. 

Dr. Ida J. Brooks spoke of her as a per- 
sonal friend. It was news to many of us 
that she had for years labored and spread 
sunshine, herself under the shadow and 





pain of the disease that at last took her 
from us. 

Her place will not be filled. Someone 
else may take up the work she has put by, 
but it will not be Mrs. McDiarmid. 

There will be a ‘‘Memorial”’ issued, in 
which will appear all the papers and 
addresses. BERNIE BABCOCK, 

Little Rock, Ark. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 24, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

Last week the annual convention of the 
New York Assembly of Mothers was held 
in Albany. Being present as a delegate, 
I am in a position to record several 
features of interest to those who believe 
in the advancement of women. All the 
business sessions were held in the Assem- 
bly Chamber. For the first time in its 
history the State Capitol had a regularly 
organized body of women sitting in de_ 
liberation within its walls. This building 
the finest State Capitol in the United 
States, and one of the finest Capitols in 
the world, cost many millions of dollars, 
and a very large portion of this came from 
the pockets of the women of the State, 
every one of whom pays a tax direct or 
indirect. Yet, since the day when the 
excavations for the foundations were 
begun, no woman has had any share in 
the advantages of the building, except as 
an onlooker at the deliberations of men in 
which she had no voice. In the gorgeous 
Assembly room with its lofty ceiling, its 
great windows, and its soft carpets, sat 
delegates from all parts of the State to 
this Assembly, not of men, but of Mothers. 
I must say a word personal as to the com- 
fort I derived from being for once a 
“member of Assembly,’’ and actually 
occupying a seat on the floor. The cour- 
tesy with which we were treated in every 
way cannot be exaggerated. The Governor 
came to the Capitol especially to speak to 
us, and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction made an address one morning, 
—all this because we were mothers and 
not exactly ‘‘woman’s rights’’ advocates. 
But I warn these good men that all these 
movements are very close to the great 
demand which will one day be made for 
the complete enfranchisement of the 
Mother sex. 

Mrs. Mary Grinnell Mears, of Albany, 
the State President, presided with much 
dignity, ably assisted during the business 
sessions by Mrs. Mary Stone-Gregory of 
Utica. Mrs. Alice M. Birney, the presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers, 
was present and made a graceful address, 
and excellent papers were read by Mrs. 
Rebekah Kohut of the Jewish Women’s 
Society, Mrs. M. E. R. Alger of the New 
York Truant School, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickenson of the King’s Daughters, Dr. 
Jennie B. Merrill, State Superintendent 
of Kindergartens, and other distinguished 
speakers. On Wednesday afternoon Gov- 
ernor and Mrs, Roosevelt gave a reception 
at the Executive Mansion, which was 
attended by a large crowd of delegates 
and theirfriends. All were received with 
cordial kindness, and an abundant colla- 
tion was served. 

The weather was beautiful, the hospi- 
tality of the people in entertaining the 
delegates was generous, and it was alto- 
gether a very enjoyable occasion. The 
discussions on many themes, including 
‘Schools and School Laws” by Miss Mary 
Louise Butler of the Chautauqua Associa- 
tion, and on various branches of Educa- 
tion, were most interesting. Mrs. Mears 
was again elected president, with Mrs- 
Gregory as vice-president, Mrs. Almon 
Henschel, of New York, as recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. F. H. Chase, of Syracuse, as 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Fanny 
J. Bailey, of Albany, as treasurer. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street, New York City. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., for the fine cut of Miss 
Alice Brown in to-day’s JOURNAL. 

The women of Toronto and of Montreal 
have organized under the auspices of the 
Red Cross to provide comforts and sup- 
plies for the soldiers to be sent from Can- 
ada to the Transvaal. 

A reception by the New England Wom- 
en’s Club will be given Oct. 30, at 7.30 P. 
M., in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, 
to honor the birthdays of Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney and Dr. Marie Zakrsewska. 

Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln, of Chicago, IIl., 
has been appointed administratrix of the 
estate of her father, the late Senator Har- 
lan, of Iowa, valued at about $50,000. It 
descends to Mrs. Lincoln as the sole heir. 


Mrs. Frances H. Drake, of Leominster, 
Mass., celebrated her 85th birthday on 
Oct. 24. Assisted by her granddaughter, 
she received informal calls from her 
friends from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. Rev. 


Samuel May, of Leicester, sent by his 
daughter his photograph and his love; 
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STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
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William Lloyd Garrison contributed an 
original poem, written for the occasion; 
and other friends sent letters and good 
wishes. Mrs. Drake was one of the old 
Abolitionists, and she has been for many 
years a pillar of the Leominster Woman 
Suffrage League, doing more work for the 
good cause, even in her advanced age, 
than most young women. All friends of 
equal rights will cordially wish ber ‘‘many 
happy returns.” 


Miss Emily C. Wheeler, of Worcester, 
secretary of the National Armenian Relief 
Committee, presented the needs of the 
Armenian orphans at the recent conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 


The Women’s Council of Rochester, N. 
Y., of which Mrs. Joseph O’Connor is 
president, is a federation of the women’s 
societies of the city; and these women, 
irrespective of party or creed, have decid- 
ed that there ought to be a woman on the 
school board, A suitable candidate has 
been found in Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, who is a Wellesley graduate, and 
otherwise admirably qualified. Mrs. 
Montgomery has been nominated by a 
unanimous vote of the 200 delegates to 
the Republican city convention, and came 
within about a dozen votes of securing the 
Democratic nomination also. The Wo- 
man’s Council has published an excellent 
statement of the reasons why she should 
be elected. A city without a woman on 
its school board, in this age of the world, 
is like a city lighted with kerosene instead 
of with gas or electricity. It is behind 
the times. Rochester has been the start- 
ing point of many progressive movements, 
and ought to have all the modern improve- 
ments in its educational system. 


At the Biennial National Convention of 
the Universalists, which has just closed 
in Boston, women were well represented. 
As at the recent International Congrega- 
tional Council, lately held in the same city, 
there were three women on the pro- 
gramme. Rev. Henrietta Moore, of Spring- 
field, O., led one of the morning services 
with which each day of the Convention 
opened, and she did it very beautifully. 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, delegate 
from Ann Arbor, and State missionary for 
both the Universalists and the Unitarians 
in Michigan, spoke on ‘‘The Needs of the 
Universalist Church in the West.’’ Rev. 
Effie K. Jones, pastor of a large and 
flourishing church in Barre, Vt., was one 
of the speakers at the great consecration 
meeting on Wednesday evening, the culmi- 
nation of the whole convention. Women 
constituted a fair proportion of the dele- 
gates, and had exactly the same rights 
and privileges as the men. Rev. Augusta 
Chapin, D.D., preached at Braintree, and 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker at the 
Every Day Church in Boston, which was 
full to the doors. There are now 78 or- 
dained women ministers in the Univer- 
salist denomination, about 30 of whom 
were present at a banquet held at the 
Vendome during the convention. It was 
a most enjoyable occasion, and Mrs. Liver- 
more talked to the assembled women 
ministers “like a mother.” 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, aids the movement in a very 
practical way by subscribing for the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL for the reading rooms 
of colleges and Universities where the 
bright young men and women of the South 
are being educated. She lately offered 
the paper as a gift to the Presbyterian 
College for Women in Columbia, S. C., 
but President Pell declined to receive it. 
He wrote: 

I appreciate the kindly spirit which 
prompts you to make me the offer of the 
books and of the paper. As to the latter, 
I regret to say that I cannot take advan- 
tage of it, inasmuch as it advocates ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Suffrage,” to which the whole policy 
of our institution is opposed. Further- 
more, we do not think it conducive to 
sound and healthy training for the 
young ladies to be brought up in an 
atmosphere of controversy, inasmuch as 
their undisciplined minds are not ready 
to deal with such questions. 

Mrs. Young need not be discouraged. 
When Wellesley College was first founded, 
it would not allow the WomAn’s JouRNAL 
in its reading room; but now for years it 
has been eagerly read there every week. 
Years ago Harvard refused to receive 
Miss Anthony’s paper, the Revolution, but 


now three or four copies of the Woman's 
JOURNAL go regularly to the reading 
rooms of the different Harvard depart- 
ments, without a breath of protest from 
the most conservative professor. Before 
many years the young Presbyterian wom- 
en in Columbia will have the JouRNAL in 
their reading room, and will find that 
neither their minds nor their morals are 
injured by reading it, but the contrary. 
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SUNRISE ON MANSFIELD MOUNTAIN, 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


O swift forerunners, rosy with the race! 
Spirits of dawn, divinely manifest 

Behind your blushing banners in the sky, 
Daring invaders of Night's tenting ground, 
How do ye strain on forward-bending foot, 
Each to be first in heralding of joy! 


With silence sandalled, so they weave their 
way, 

And so they stand, with silence panoplied, 

Chanting, throngh mystic symbollings of 
flame, 

Their solemn invocation to the light 


O changeless guardians! O ye wizard firs! 
What strenuous philter feeds your potency, 
That thus ye rest, in sweet wood-hardiness, 
Ready to learn of all, and utter naught? 
What breath may move ye, or what breeze 
invite 

To odorous hot lendings of the heart? 

What wind—but all the winds are yet afar, 
And e’en the little tricky zephyr sprites 
That flee before them, like their elfin locks, 
Have lagged in sleep, norstir nor waken yet, 
To pluck the robe of patient majesty. 


Too still for dreaming, too divine for sleep, 

So range the firs, the constant, fearless ones. 

Warders of mountain secrets, there they 
wait, 

Each with his cloak about him, breathless, 
calu, 

And yet exvectant, as who knows thedawn, 

And all night thrills with memory and de- 
sire, 

Searching in what has been for what shall be: 

The marvel of the ne’er familiar day, 

Sacred investiture of life renewed, 

The chrism of dew, the coronal of tlame. 

Low in the valley lies the conquered rout 

Of man’s poor, trivial turmoil, lost dnd 
drowned 

Under the mist, in gleaming rivers rolled, 

Where oozy marsh contends with frothing 


main, 

And, rounding all, springs one fuil, ambient 
arch, 

One great, good, limpid world—so still, so 
still! 


For no sound echoes from its crystal curve 

Save four clear notes, the song of that lone 
bird 

Who, brave but trembling, tries his morning 
hymn 

And has no heart to finish, for the awe 

And wonder of this pearling globe of dawn. 


Light, light eternal! Veiling place of stars! 

Light, the revealer of dread beauty's face! 

Weaving whereof the hills are lambent clad! 

Mighty libation to the Unknown God! 

Cup whereat pine-trees slake their giant 
thirst, 

And little leaves drink sweet delirium! 


Beiuy and breath and potion! living soul 

And all-informing heart of all that lives! 

How can we magnify thine awful name 

Save by its chanting: Light! and light! and 
light! 

An exhalation from far sky retreats, 

It grows in silence, as ‘twere self-create, 

Suffusing all the dusky web of night. 

But one lone corner it invades not yet, 

Where low above a black and rimy crag 

Hangs the old moon, thin as a battered 
shield, 

The holy, useless shield of long-past wars, 

Dinted and frosty, on the crystal dark. 


But lo! the east—let none forget the east, 

Pathway ordained of old where He should 
tread. 

Through some sweet magic common in the 
skies, 

The rosy banners are with saffron tinct; 

The saffron grows to gold, the gold is fire, 

And led by silence more majestical 

Than clash of conquering aris, He comes! 
He comes! 

He holds his spear, benignant, sceptrewise, 

And strikes out flame from the adoring hills. 





——_ _ 


HEARTSEASE. 


BY ALICE BROWN, 








‘‘For as for heartsease, it groweth in a single 
night.” 

‘‘What be you doin’ of, Mis’ Lamson?” 
asked Mrs. Pettis, coming in from the 
kitchen, where she had been holding a 
long conversation with young Mrs, Lam- 
son on the possibility of doing over sugar- 
barberry. Mrs. Pettis was a heavy wo- 
man, bent almost double with rheuma- 
tism, and she carried a baggy umbrella for 
acane. She was always sighing over the 
difticulty of “‘gittin’ round the house,’’ 
but, nevertheless, she made more calls 
than any one else in the neighborhood. 
‘It kind o’ limbered her up,” she said, 
‘*to take a walk after she had been bend- 
in’ over the dish-pan.”’ 

Mrs. Lamson looked up with an alert, 
bright glance. She was a little creature, 
and something still girlish lingered in her 
straight, slender figure, and the poise of 
her head. “Old Lady Lamson” was over 
eighty, and she dressed with due defer- 
ence to custom; but everything about her 
gained, in the wearing, an air of youth. 
Her aggressively brown front was rum- 
pled a little, as if it had tried to crimp it- 
self, only to be detected before the opera- 
tion was well begun, and the purple rib- 
bons of her cap flared rakishly aloft. 

“I jest took up a garter,”’ she said, with 
some apology in her tone. ‘Kind o’ fid- 
dlin’ work, ain’t it?’’ 

‘‘Last time I was here you was knittin’ 
mittins,” continued Mrs. Pettis, seating 
herself laboriously on the lounge, and 





leaning forward upon the umbrella, 
clutched steadily in two fat hands. 
‘You're dretful forehanded. I remember 
I said so then. ‘Samwel ain't got a mittin 
to his name,’ I says, ‘nor he won’t have 
*fore November.’ ” 

“Well, I guess David’s pretty well on’t 
for everything now,” answered Mrs, Lam- 
son, with some pride. ‘‘He’s got five pair 
o’ new mittins, an’ my little blue chist 
full o’ stockin’s. I knit’em two-an’-two, 
an’ two-an’-one, an’ toed some on ’em off 
with white, an’ some with red, so’s to 
keep ’em in pairs. But Mary said I better 
not knit any more, for fear the moths ’d 
git into ’em, an’ so I stopped an’ took up 
this garter. But’tis Cretful fiddlin’ work!” 

A brief silence fell upon the two, while 
the sweet summer scents stole in at the 
window—the breath of the cinnamon rose, 
of growing grass, and good brown earth, 
Mrs. Pettis pondered, looking vacantly 
before her, and Old Lady Lamson knit 
hastily on. Her needles clicked together, 
and she turned her work with a jerk in 
beginning a row. But neither was op- 
pressed by lack of speech. They under- 
stood each other, and no more thought of 
‘*making talk’’ than of pulling up a seed 
to learn whether it had germinated. It 
was Mrs. Pettis who, after a natural in- 
terval, felt moved to speak. 

‘*Mary’s master thoughtful of you, ain’t 
she? ’Tain’t many sons’ wives would be 
so tender of anybody, now is it?” 

Mrs. Lamson looked up sharply, and 
then, with the same quick movement, bent 
her eyes on her work. 

‘*‘Mary means to do jest what’s right,” 
she answered. ‘If she dou’t make out, it 
ain’t for lack o’ tryin’.” 

“So I says to Samwel this mornin’, 
‘Old Lady Lamson ’ain’t one thing to con- 
cern herself with,’ says I, ‘but to git 
dressed an’ set by the winder. When 
dinner-time comes she’s got nothin’ to do 
but hitch up to the table; an’ she don’t 
have to touch her hand to a dish.’ Now 
ain’t that so, Mis’ Lamson?”’ 

“That's so,”’ agreed Mrs, Lamson, with 
a little sigh, instantly suppressed, ‘‘It’s 
different from what I thought to myself 
*twould be when Mary come here, “Tain’t 
in natur’ she'll have the feelin’ for me 
she would for her own,’ I says; but I 
b’lieve she has, an’ more too. When she 
come for good I made up my mind I'd put 
up with everything, an’ say ’twas all in 
the day’s work; but law! I never had to. 
She and David both act as if I was sugar 
or salt, I dunno which.”’ 

‘Don’t ye never help ’round, washin’- 
days?”’ 

‘Law, no! Mary won’t hear to ’t. She’d 
ruther have the dishes wait till every- 
thing’s on the line; an’ if I stir a step to 
go into the gardin to pick a mess o’ beans 
or kill a currant worm, she’s right arter 
me. ‘Mother, don’t you fall! she says, a 
dozen times a day. ‘I dunno what David’d 
do to me, if I let anything happen to you.’ 
An’ David, he’s ketched it, too. One 
night, "long towards Thanksgivin’ time, I 
kicked the soapstone out o’ bed, an’ he 
come runnin’ up as if he was bewitched, 
‘Mother,’ says he, ‘did you fall? You 
’ain’t had a stroke, have ye?’”’ 

Old Lady Lamson laughed huskily; her 
black eyes shone, and her cap ribbons 
nodded and danced, but there was an 
ironical ring to her merriment. 

“Do tell!’ responded Mrs. Pettis, in 
her ruminating voice. ‘Well, things were 
different when we was young married 
folks, an’ used to do our own spinnin’ an’ 
weavin’.”’ 

“T guess so!’ Mrs. Lamson dropped 
her busy hands in her lap, and leaned 
back a moment, in eager retrospect. ‘‘Do 
you recollect that Friday we spun from 
four o’clock in the mornin’ till six that 
evenin’, because the men-folks had gone 
in the ma’sh, an’ all we had to do was to 
stop an’ feed the critters? An’ Hiram 
Peasley come along with tinware, an’ you 
says, ‘If you’re a mind to stop at my 
house, an’ throw a colander an’ a long- 
handled dipper over the fence, under the 
flowerin’-currant, and wait till next time 
for your pay, I'll take ’em,’ says you. 
‘But I ain’t goin’ to leave off spinnin’ for 
anything less’n Gabriel’s trumpet,’ says 
you. Iremember your sayin’ that, as if 
*twas only yisterday; an’ arter you said it 
you kind o’ drawed down your face an’ 
looked scairt. An’ I never thought on’t 
ag’in till next Sabbath evenin’, when Jim 
Bellows rose to speak, an’ made some 
handle about the Day o’ Judgment, an’ 
then I tickled right out.”’ 

‘‘How you do set by them days!” said 
Mrs. Pettis, striving to keep a steady face, 
though her heavy sides were shaking. ‘I 
guess you remember ’em better’n your 
prayers!” 

“Yes, I laughed out loud, an’ you 
passed me a pep’mint over the pew, an’ 
looked as if you was goin’ tocry. ‘Don’t,’ 
says you, an’ it sort 0’ come over me you 
knew what I was laughin’ at. Why, if 


there ain’t John Freeman stoppin’ here— 
Mary’s sister’s brother-in-law, you know. 
Lives down to Bell P’nt. Guess he’s pull- 
in’ up to give the news.” 

Mrs. Pettis came slowly to her feet, and 





scanned the farmer, who was hitching his 
horse to the fence. When he had gone 
around to the back door, she turned, and 
grasped her umbrella with a firmer hand. 

“IT guess "twon’t pay me to set down 
agiv,”’ she announced, ‘I’m goin’ to take 
it easy on the way home. I dunno but 
I'll let down the bars, an’ poke a little 
ways into the north pastur’, an’ see if I 
can’t gita mite o’ pennyr’yal. I’ll be in 
ag'in to-morrer or next day.”’ 

“So do, so do,’ returned Mrs. Lamson. 

‘’Tain’t no use to ask you to come 
down, I s’pose? You don’t git out so 
fur, nowadays.” 

“No,”’ said the other, still with that 
latent touch of sarcasm in her voice, ‘If 
I should fall, there’d be a great hurrah, 
boys—‘fire on the mountain, run, boys, 
run!” 

Mrs. Pettis toiled out into the road; and 
Old Lady Lamson, laying her knitting on 
the table, bent forward, not to watch her 
out of sight, but to make sure whether 
she really would stop at the north pasture. 

‘No, she’s goin’ by,’’ she said aloud, 
with evident relief. ‘‘No, she ain’t, either, 
I'll be whipped if she ain't lettin’ down 
the bars! *Twould smell kind o’ good, I 
declare!” 

She was still peering forward, one slen- 
der hand on the window-sill, when Mary, 
a pretty young woman, with two nervous 
lines between her eyes, came hurrying in. 

‘*Mother,”’ she began, in that unnatural 
voice which is supposed to allay excite- 
ment in another, “I dunno what I’m goin’ 
to do, Stella’s sick.” 

**You don’t say!’’ said Old Lady Lam- 
son, turning away from the window. 
‘“*What do they think ’tis?”’ 

“Fever, John says. An’ she’s so full- 
blooded it’ll be likely to go hard with her. 
They want me to go right down, an’ 
David’s got to carry me. John would, but 
he’s gone to be referee in that land case, 
an’ he won’t be back for a day or two. It’s 
a mercy David’s just home from town, so 
he won’t have to change his clo’es right 
through. Now, mother, if you should 
have little ’Liza Tolman come an’ stay 
with you, do you think anything would 
happen, s’posin’ we left you alone just one 
night?” 

A little flush arose in the old lady’s 
withered cheek, Her eyes gleamed bright- 
ly through her glasses, 

**Don’t you worry one mite about me,” 
she replied, in an even voice. ‘‘You change 
your dress, an’ git off afore it’s dark. I 
shall be all right.” 

‘*David’s harnessin’ now,’’ said Mary, 
beginning to untie her apron. “I sent 
John down to the lower barn to call him. 
But, mother, if anything should happen 
to you—”’ 

‘*Lord-a-massy! nothin’’s goin’ to!’’ the 
old lady broke forth, in momentary impa- 


tience. ‘‘Don’t stan’ here talkin’. You 
better have your mind on Stella, Fever’s 
a quicker complaint than old age. It al- 


’ays was, and al’ays will be.’’ 

‘Oh, I know it! I knowit!” cried Mary, 
starting toward the door. ‘There ain’t a 
thing for you to do. There’s new bread 
an’ preserves on the dairy-wheel, an’ you 
have ’Liza Tolman pick you up some 
chips, an’ build the fire for your tea; an’ 
don’t you wash the dishes, mother. Just 
leave ’em in the sink, An’ for mercy 
sake, take a candle, an’ not meddle with 
kerosene—”’ 

‘Come, come, ain’t you ready?’’ came 
David's voice from the door. “I can’t 
keep the horse stan’in’ here till he’s all 
eat up with flies.” 

Mary fled to her bedroom, unbuttoning 
her dress as she ran; and David came in, 
bringing an air of outdoor freshness into 
the little sitting-room, with his regal 
height, his broad shoulders, and tanned, 
fresh face. 

‘*Well, mother,” he said, putting a hand 
of clumsy kindliness on her shoulder, ‘‘if 
anything happens to you while we're 
gone, I shall wish we’d let the whole ca- 
boodle of ’em die in their tracks. Don’t 
s’ pose anything will, do ye?” 

‘‘Law, no, David!’ exclaimed the old 
lady, looking at him with beaming pride. 
‘*You stan’ still an’ let me pick that mite 
o’ lint off your arm. I shall be tickled to 
death to git rid on ye.”’ 

‘“‘Now, mother,” counselled Mary, when 
she came out of the bedroom, hastily tying 
her bonnet strings, ‘‘ you watch the 
school-children, an’ ask ’Liza Tolman to 
stay with you, an’ if she can’t, to get one 
of the Daltons; an’ tell her we’ll give her 
some Bartlett pears when they’re ripe.” 

‘*Yes, yes, I hear,’? answered the old 
lady rising, and setting back her chair in 
its accustomed corner. ‘Now, do go 
along, or ye won’t be down to Grapevine 
Run afore five o’clock.”’ 

She watched them while they drove out 
of the yard, shading her eyes with one 
nervous hand. 

““Mother,”’ calied Mary, ‘‘don’t you 
stan’ there in that wind, with nothin’ on 
your head!’ 

The old lady turned back into the 
house, and her face was alive with glee. 

‘Wind!’ she ejaculated scornfully, and 
yet with the tolerance of one too happy 





for complaint. ‘Wind! I guess there 
wouldn't be so much, if some folks would 
save their breath to cool their porridge!” 

She did not go back to the sitting-room 
and her peaceful knitting. She walked 
into the pantry, where she gave the 
shelves a critical survey, and then, return- 
ing to the kitchen, looked about her once 
more, 

“If it’s one day sence I've been down 
sullar,”’ she said aloud, “it’s two year.” 
She was lighting a candle as she spoke. 
In another moment, she was taking 
sprightly steps down the stairs into the 
darkness below. 

“Now, mother, don’t you fall!’ she 
chuckled, midway in the descent; and it 
was undeniable that the voice sounded 
much like Mary’s in her anxious mood. 
“Now, ain’t I a mean creatur’ to stan’ 
here laughin’ at ‘em!’ she went on. 
“Well, if she don’t keep things nice! 
’Taters all sprouted; an’ the preserve 
cupboard never looked better in my day. 
Mary’s been well brought up,—lI’ll say 
that for her.” 

Old Lady Lamson must have spent at 
least half an hour in the cellar, for when 
she ascended it was after four o'clock, 
and the school-children had passed the 
house on their way home. She heard 
their voices under the elms at the turn of 
the road. 

“IT ain’t to blame if I can’t ketch ’em,” 
she remarked calmly, as she blew out her 
light. ‘‘I don’t see’s anybody could say I 
wasto blame. An’ I couldn’t walk up to 
the Tolmans’ to ask’Liza. I might fall!” 

She set about her preparations for sup- 
per. It was a favorite maxim in the 
household that the meal should be eaten 
early, ‘‘to getit out of the way;’’ and to- 
night this unaccustomed hand-maid had 
additional reasons for haste. But the 
new bread and preserves were ignored. 
She built a rousing fire in the little 
kitchen stove; she brought out the mould- 
ing-board, and with trembling eagerness 
proceeded to mix cream-of-tartar biscuits. 
Not Cellini himself nor Jeannie Carlyle 
had awaited the results of passionate 
labor with a more strenuous eagerness; 
and when she drew out the panful of 
delicately browned biscuits, she set it 
down on the table, and looked at it in 
sheer delight. 

‘I'll be whipped if they ain’t as good as 
if ’'d made ’em every night for the last 
two year!’ she cried. ‘I ’ain’t got to git 
my hand in, an’ that’s truth an’ fact!” 

She brought out some “cold b’iled 
dish,” made her strong green tea, and sat 
down to a banquet such as they taste who 
have reached the Delectabie Mountains. 
It held within it all the savor of a happy 
past; it satisfied her hungry soul. 

After she had washed the supper dishes 
and scrupulously swept the hearth, she 
rested for a moment’s thought, in the old 
rocking-chair, and then took her way, 
candle in hand, to the attic. There was 
no further self-confidence on the stairs; 
she was too serious now. Her hours 
were going fast. The attic, in spite of 
the open windows, lay hot under sum- 
mer’s touch upon the shingles outside, 
and odorous ot the dried herbs hanging 
in bunches here and there. 

“Wormwood — thoroughwort — spear- 
mint,’’ she mused, as she touched them, 
one after another, and inhaled their fra- 


grance. ‘‘’Tain’t so long ago! was out 
pickin’ herbs an’ dryin’ ’em. Well, well, 
well!”’ 


She made her way under the eaves, 
and pulled out a bair-trunk, studded with 
brass nails. A rush-bottomed chair stood 
near-by, and, setting her candle init, she 
knelt before the trunk and began lifting 
out its contents; a brocaded satin waist- 
coat of a long-past day, a woollen com- 
forter knit in stripes, a man’s black broad- 
cloth coat. She smoothed them, as she 
laid them by, and there was a wondering 
note in her lowered voice. 

‘*My Lord!’’ she whispered reverently, 
as if speaking to One who would hear and 
understand, ‘‘it’s over fifty year!” 

A pile of yellowed linen lay in the bot- 
tom of the trunk, redolent of camphor 
from contact with its perishable neigh- 
bors. She lifted one shirt after another, 
looking at themin silence. Then she laid 
back the other clothes, took up her can- 
dle and the shirts, and went downstairs 
again. In hot haste, she rebuilt the 
kitchen fire, and set two large kettles of 
water on the stove. She dragged the 
washing-bench into the back kitchen 
from its corner in the shed, and on it 
placed her tubs; and when the water was 
heated, she put the garments into a tub, 
and rubbed with the vigor and ease of a 
woman well accustomed to such work. 
All the sounds of the night were loud 
about her, and the song of the whippoor- 
will came in at the open door. He was 
very near. His presence should have been 
a sign of approaching trouble, but Old 
Lady Lamson did not hear him. Her 
mind was reading the lettered scroll ofa 
vanished year. 

Perhaps the touch of the warm water 
on her hands recalled her to the present. 

‘Seems good to feel the suds,” she said, 





ee 
happily, holding up one withered hang 
and letting the foam drip from her fingers, 
“I wish’t I could dry outdoor! But when 
mornin’ come, they'd be all of a sop,” 

She washed and rinsed the garments 
and, opening a clothes-horse, spread them 
out todry. Then she drew a long breat), 
put out her candle, and wandered to the 
door. The garden lay before her, unreg, 
in the beauty of moonlight. Every bus) 
seemed an enchanted wood. The old lady 
went forth, lingering at first, as one too 
rich for choosing; then with a firmer step, 
She closed the little gate, and walked oy, 
into the country road. She hurried along 
to the old signboard, and turned aside 
unerringly into a hollow there, where ghe 
stopped and filled her hands with tangy, 
pulling it up in great bunches, and pregg- 
ing it eagerly to ber face. 

“Seventy-four year ago!” she told the 
unseen listener of the night, with the 
same wonder in her voice. ‘‘Sir laid dead, 
an’ they sent me down here to pick tansy 
to put round him. Seventy-four year 
ago!’ 

Still holding it, she rose, and went 
through the bars into the dewy lane, 
Down the wandering path, trodden daily 
by the cows, she walked, and came out jp 
the broad pasture, irregular with its little 
hillocks, where, as she had been told from 
her babyhood, the Indians used to plant 
theircorn, She entered the woods by a 
cart-path hidden from the moon, and 
went on with a light step, gathering a bit 
of green here and there,—now hemlock, 
now a needle from the sticky pine,—and 
inhaling its balsam on her hands. A 
sharp descent, and she had reached the 
spot where the brook ran fast, and where 
lay ‘‘Peggy’s b’ilin’ spring,’’ named fora 
great aunt she had never seen, but whose 
gold beads she had inherited, and who 
had consequently seemed to her a person 
of opulence and ease, 

“I wish’t I'd brought a cup,”’ she said, 
“There ain’t no such water within twenty 
mile,”’ 

She crouched beside the little black 
pool, where the moon glinted in mysteri- 
ous, wavering symbols to beckon the gaze 
upward, and, making a cup of her hand, 
drank eagerly. There was a sound near- 
by, as if some wood creature were stir. 
ring; she thought she heard a fox barking 
in the distance. Yet she was really con- 
scious only of the wonder of time, the 
solemn record of the fleeting years. 

When she made her way back through 
the woods, the moon was sinking, and the 
shadows had grown heavy. As _ she 
reached the bars again, on her homeward 
track, she stopped suddenly, and her face 
broke into smiling at the pungent fra- 
grance rising from the bruised herbage 
beneath her feet. She stooped and gath- 
ered one telltale, homely weed, mixed as 
it was with the pasture grass. “Pen- 
nyr’yal,”’ she said happily, and felt the 
richness of being. 

When Old Lady Lamson had ironed her 
shirts and put them away again, all hot 
and sweet from the fire, it was five o'clock, 
and the birds had long been trying to 
drag creation up from sleep, to sing with 
them the wonders of the dawn. At six, 
she had her cup of tea, and when, at 
eight, her son drove into the yard, she 
came placidly to the side door to meet 
him, her knitting in her hands. 

‘‘Well, if I ain’t glad!” called David. 
I couldn’t git it out o’ my mind some- 
thin’ ’d happened to you. Stella ’s goin’ 
to be all right, they think, but nothin’ 
will do but Mary must stay a spell. Do 
you s’pose you an’ I could keep house a 
week or 80, if I do the heft o’ the work?” 

Old Lady Lamson’s eyes took on the 
look which sometimes caused her son to 








“Actions of the Just 


Smell Sweet.” 


The fragrance of life is 
vigor and strength, neither of 
which can be found in a per- 
son whose blood is impure, 
and whose every breath 
speaks of internal troubles. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, 
vitalizes and enriches the 
blood, gives a good appetite 
and makes the weak strong. 

Run Down—“ My husband was run 
down in health and all tired out. Those 
excellent medicines, Hood’s Pills and Sarsa- 


parilla, built him up again.”” Mrs. H. L- 
Mowry, Towanda, Pa. 
’ 






Never Disappoints 
Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-jrritating and 
only cathartic to take with eas Sarsapariiia. 
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—— 
jnquire suspiciously, ‘‘Mother, what you 
jaughin’ at?” 

“[ guess we can, if we try hard enough,” 
she said, soberly, rolling up her yarn. 
“Now you come in, an’ I'll git you a bite 
o’ somethin’ t’ eat.”—From ‘Meadow- 
grass,” by permission of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 
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THE PART BORNE BY WOMEN. 





Dr. De Witt Talmage paid this tribute 
to women in a recent sermon: 


lo our Civil War men cast the cannon, 
men fashioned the musketry, men cried to 
the hosts, ‘Forward, march!’ men hurled 
their battalions on the sharp edges of the 
ene ny, crying, ‘Charge! charge!” But 
woman scraped the liut, woman adminis- 
tered the cordials, woman watched by the 
dying couch, woman wrote the last mes- 
sage tO the home circle, woman wept at 
the solitary burial, attended by herself 
and four men with a spade. We greeted 
the Generals home with brass bands and 
triumphal arches and wild huzzas; but the 
story is too good to be written anywhere, 
save in the chronicles of heaven, of Mrs, 
Brady, who came down among the sick in 
the swamps of the Chickahominy; of 
Annie Ross, in the cooper-shop hospital; 
of Margaret Breckinridge, who came tuo 
the men who had been for weeks with 
their wounds undressed—some of them 
frozen to the ground, and when she turned 
them over, those that had an arm left 
waved it and filled the air with their 
“Hurrah!’—of Mrs. Hodge, who came 
from Chicago, with blankets and with pil- 
lows, until the men shouted, ‘Three 
cheers for the Christian Commission! God 
bless the women at home;’’ then sitting 
down to take the last message: ‘‘Tell my 
wife not to fret about me, but to meet me 
in heaven; tell her to train up the boys 
whom we have loved so well; tell her we 
shall meet again in the good land; tell her 
to bear my loss like the Christian wife of 
a Christian soldier’’—and of Mrs. Shelton, 
into whose face the convalescent soldier 
looked, and said: “Your grapes and 
cologne cured me,’’ And so it was also 
through all of our war with Spain—wom- 
en heroic on the field, braving death and 
wounds to reach the fallen, watching by 
the fever cots in the West Indian hos- 
pitals, or on the troop-ships, or in our 
smitten homecamps. Men did their work 
with shot and shell and carbine and how- 
itzer; women did their work with socks 
and slippers and bandages and warm 
drinks and Scripture texts and gentle 
strokings of the hot temples and stories 
of that land where they never have any 
pain. Men knelt down over the wounded 
and said, ‘On which side did you fight?” 
Women knelt down over the wounded and 
said, ‘‘Where are you hurt? What nice 
thing can I make for you to eat? What 
makes youcry?” ‘To night while we men 
are sound asleep in our beds there will be 
alight in yonder loft; there will be groan- 
ing down that dark alley; there will be 
cries of distress in that cellar. Men will 
sleep, and women will watch. 


NATIONAL FRANCAISE REPORT. 





The following report of the Franchise 
Department was presented at the annual 
convention of the National W. C. T. U. in 
Seattle by the National Superintendent of 
Franchise, Miss Marie C, Brehm: 


There is a steady and encouraging ad- 
vance in the work of this department, 
evidenced by the increased number of su- 
perintendents, the development of public 
sentiment, the number of women elected 
or appointed to positions of public trust, 
and the amount of legislative work done. 

More letters from individuals asking for 
information and plans of how to do tne 
work have reached your superintendent 
from Southern States, where the depart- 
ment has not yet been adopted in the 
State plan, than in any previous year. 
Doubtless the victory for improved sani- 
tation brought about by women’s votes in 
New Orleans is somewhat responsible for 
the increased interest. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Miss Sarah Severance, superintendent of 
the (North) Union, reports as follows: 
“The passage of a school suffrage bill was 
secured, but it failed to become law be- 
cause of the Governor’s veto. A woman 
was nominated for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by the Prohibition- 
ists. All conventions, Schools of Meth- 
ods, and parlor meetings have had the 
department brought before them in a 
prominent way. Unions are keeping up 
their educational work. Ministers are 
presenting the subject from their pulpits 
in their Sunday sermons. The press is 
being used, literature is fully distributed, 
public meeting and parlor meetings have 
been held, books on political economy are 
being read and studied, and a great deal 
of personal work has been done. When 
victory comes, as come it will, California 
women will be found well prepared to use 
the ballot in all its fullness.’’ 

CONNECTICUT. 

The State Superintendent has done 
much personal work, and reports more 
suffrage work and more interest in the 
department than in any previous year. 
Bills were introduced in the Legislature, 
but failed. A large number of petitions 
and letters were sent to the legislators, 
1,752 pages of literature were distributed, 
58 franchise lectures given, three sermons 
preached by ministers, one parlor meeting 
and one contest held, and 84 articles pub- 
lished in newspapers. 

DELAWARE. 

An address on franchise at a grove 
meeting is reported, a fine paper on the 
subject at a County Convention of the W. 
C. T. U., and the distribution of 400 pages 
of literature. A seriesof public meetings 
is in the October plan of work. 





ILLINOIS. 

The White Ribboners around the world 
rejoiced with those of Illinois in the news 
that the Illinois Legislature had honored 
itself, as well as the greatest woman of 
the State, by appropriating $9,000 for a 
statue of Frances E. Willard to be placed 
in Memorial Hall in the Capitol Building 
at Washington. Governor Tanner appoint- 
ed a commission, consisting of Miss Anna 
Gordon, vice-president of the National W. 
C. T. U.; Mrs. Mary E. Metzgar, vice- 
president of the State W. C. T. U.; Mrs. 
5S. M. D. Fry, National corresponding sec- 
retary; John J. Mitchell, Chicago; and 
W. R. Jewell, Danville, Ill., to have the 
work in charge. Several bills askipg for 
limited municipal suffrage for women 
were introduced in the Legislature, but 
failed. Labor organizations to the num- 
ber of twenty have put themselves on 
record as favoring woman suffrage. Every 
district in the State has done work in 
this department, all districts save one 
having active superintendents. 


INDIANA, 


This is the banner State in the amount 
of work reported in the franchise depart- 
ment, Bills asking for an amendment to 
the State constitution were introduced in 
both branches of the Legislature. A fa- 
vorable report was secured from the Sen- 
ate. The resolution was ruled out of 
order by the Speaker of the House, be- 
cause other amendments were pending. 
The National Superintendent spent three 
months in Indiana during the year, One 
month was devoted to work in the Legis- 
lature. The enrolment plan is being 
pushed; 69 of the 92 counties are vigor- 
ously at work. The department was pre- 
sented in all the County Institutes 
throughout the State. Much educational 
work has been done, as the following sta- 
tistics will show: Franchise contests, 125; 
lectures, 75; sermons by ministers, 15; 
letters written to legislators, 17; news- 
paper articles, 450; books on_ political 
economy studied, 47; number of pages of 
literature distributed, 27,450. Thousands 
of names were sent to the Legislature on 
petitions. 11,600 petitions having been 
circulated. 

KANSAS. 

The condition of the department in 
Kansas was never more encouraging. A 
larger educational work has been done. 
All district conventions and most of the 
county conventions have had the depart- 
ment prominently before them. Large 
audiences have been addressed by the 
State president on the subject. Twenty 
thousand pages of literature have been 
distributed. The municipal election in 
April was noted for its large registration 
and vote of women. Kansas City regis- 
tered 4,800 women, and cast 3,000 women’s 
votes. In Wichita women cast 60 per 
cent. of the votes, in Salina 90 per cent., 
and in many other cities 50 per cent. The 
issue was ‘‘wet’’ or ‘‘dry,” a temperance 
mayor or no. In many cities the temper- 
ance ticket was victorious. In school 
elections the women’s vote is continually 
on the increase, in many towns equalling 
and oft-times exceeding the vote of men. 
There were twenty women superintend- 
ents of public instruction, and several hold 
county offices. ‘Two bills were introduced 
in the Legislature, one making it manda- 
tory to place a woman on the State Board 
of Charities, the other to appoint women 
physicians in penal institutions containing 
women. Both bills died on the calendar. 
At the Chautauquas held in the State the 
woman question had the right of way on 
the lecture platform. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Women register and vote for school 
committee in every county. Public senti- 
ment favoring woman suffrage is decided- 
ly on the increase. Ministers more and 
more bring the subject into their sermons. 
Many franchise papers are taken, 3,000 
pages of literature have been distributed, 
and 64 letters were written to legislators. 
The outlook is encouraging. 


MISSOURI. 

This State has a woman for State Libra- 
rian. Three counties have women for 
County School Commissioners, and three 
counties have women serving as County 
Clerks. All this in a State where women 
have no vote on anything. Several women 
are serving acceptably in express and 
post-offices. The Retail Clerks’ State 
Convention passed a resolution declaring 
for equal pay for equal work. One county 
pays its women teachers and iis men 
teachers equal salaries. Educational 
work is carried on in a quiet, steady 


way; 3,328 pages of literature were 
distributed, 141 franchise articles pub- 
lished. ‘Ten lectures, four sermons, two 


contests, and seven parlor meetings are 
reported. Nine books on Political Econ- 
omy have been studied. 


MINNESOTA. 

The State Legislature created a Library 
Commission, of which two members are 
women. Women voted quite generally at 
the school elections. In the city of Du- 
luth two women were nominated on the 
school ticket. In a number of small 
towns women have organized improve- 
ment leagues, and the reports from them 
are gratifying. Never was so much work 
done, or so well done, under masculine 
direction, Literature has been distrib- 
uted, franchise papers are taken, public 
meetings have been held, letters written 
to legislators, and women conducted an 
election of their own for educational 
purposes. 

MAINE. 

Within the year women have been 
granted the right to practise law in the 
State Courts. In many municipalities 
women are serving on school boards. The 
next Legislature will be asked to grant 
full suffrage to women. 


MICHIGAN. 
The State entertained 
Equal 


the National 
Snffrage Association Convention. 





A large number of White Ribboners were 


in attendance. Michigan's president, Mrs. 
A. 8. Benjamin, gave one of the addresses 
of welcome. Women serve as members 
of schoo] boards, and the public approves 
it. Nearly all Michigan newspapers are 
friendly to woman’s enfranchisement, and 
comply with the request to print articles 
on the subject. Some franchise teas, con- 
tests, and public meetings have been held. 
Literature has been distributed at county 
fairs. Several important State offices 
are held by women, such as State Libra- 
rian. The Chaplain at the Soldiers’ 
Home at Grand Rapids, Mrs. M. M 
Phillips, is the only woman in the world 
occu pying this position. Mrs. Jane Kinney 
is a member of the Board of the State 
Reform School. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The unions of New Jersey have been 
studying the ‘‘Laws of the State as they 
affect Women.” Literature has been fur- 
nished for public debate on woman suf- 
frage. Seven articles have been published 
in newspapers, 2,731 pages of literature 
distributed, twelve lectures given on fran- 
chise, eleven parlor meetings have been 
held, and three sermons on the subject 
preached by ministers. 


NEBRASKA. 

About fifty per cent. of the women vote 
at the school elections. Much literature 
has been distributed. A number of con- 
tests have been held, and several lectures 
given. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Women vote at school elections and are 
members of school boards. In some towns 
two out of the three members of the 
school board are women. Papers on 
franchise have been read at county con- 
ventions. Petitions are being circulated, 
which are to be presented to the next 
Legislature. Considerable literature has 
been distributed, 

NEW YORK. 

An increasing interest is taken by 
women in the school elections. Out of 
the 61 counties in the State, 48 have 
superintendents. Seven women serve as 
County School Commissioners. A woman 
has been appointed as Medical Inspector 
for twelve schools. In one county a wo- 
man was elected president of the Medical 
Society, an unusual honor for a woman. 
General educational work in the depart- 
ment is being carried on by most unions. 


OH10, 

The W. C. T. U. is thoroughly awake 
to the importance of the department. The 
enrolment of men and women is a regular 
work. The next Legislature will havea 
bill presented asking for the submission 
of an Amendment to the voters at the 
next election. The question has been 
presented at some of the county fairs. 
Contests have been held, and a great deal 
of literature has been distributed. Women 
voted in goodly numbers at the school 
elections. More than nine hundred sub- 
scribers to the True Republic are re- 
ported, 


RHODE ISLAND. 

There has been increased interest and 
an increase of work, although reports are 
not allin. All cities have efficient Police 
Matrons. For a decade the State institu- 
tions have had a board of women visitors 
appointed by the Governor. Women are 
chosen for school committee in many 
towns and cities. More and more women 
are coming to the front in public work. 
Miss Enid Yandell, of Kentucky, has been 
selected to design the fountain to be 
erected in Providence, 

TEXAS, 

The question of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment has been debated by schools and 
societies, Onethousand pages of litera- 
ture have been distributed. The need is 
for public addresses on the subject. 

VERMONT. 

Of the ten counties nine have Superin- 
tendents of Franchise. Several Unions 
devote one regular meeting to this depart- 
ment. Much literature has been distrib- 
uted and a number of fine original papers 
have been read, Sixty-four women serve 
as Town Superintendents of Schools, 69 
as Postmasters, and 11 as Town Clerks. 

WISCONSIN. 

Some of the Unions report women serv- 
ing on the School Board, and that women 
vote at school elections; 7,362 pages of 
literature have been distributed, three 
sermons preached by ministers and three 
parlor meetings held in the interest of the 
department. There have been twenty- 
four lectures on franchise. Nine new 
superintendents have been appointed dur- 
ing the year. 

The National Superintendent has la- 
bored in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota during the 
year. Three months were devoted to 
Indiana and three months to Wisconsin. 
I represented the W. C. T. U. at the Re- 
form Conference held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
last June. A resolution endorsing wo- 
man’s enfranchisement was passed with- 
out a dissenting vote. Out of two hun- 
dred and sixteen public addresses de- 
livered during the year, one hundred and 
eighteen were on franchise. I have 
spoken before woman’s clubs and pre- 
sented the department in numerous parlor 
meetings and day meetings at conven- 
tions. Encouraging results are apparent, 
and we believe more will follow. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equa! Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. Suaw, Auice STonek BLaAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 





Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 








A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

As usual, the suffrage societies of Mich- 
igan suspended work during the summer 
months. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham and 
Mrs. Martha E. Root attended Woman's 
Day at the Spiritualist Camp, near Grand 
Rapids, in July, Mrs. Root having charge 
of the day, and giving an eloquent address 
in the evening, the audiences numbering 
about five hundred. 

Your correspondent spoke at the Sum- 
mer Assembly at Mayville, July 5, on the 
‘Evolution of Woman,” legal, education- 
al, industrial, and political, and also acted 
as leader of the Woman’s Council at Eaton 
County Fair, held at Charlotte, Oct. 4, 5, 
and 6. This was the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Council, which owes its exist- 
ence and continuance largely to the efforts 
and inspiration of Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of 
Charlotte. The superintendent of the 
Council was Miss H. Josephine Johnson, 
Mrs, Perry presiding after the first day. 
The programme included a paper on 
Eaton County, and papers, followed by 
discussions on peace, temperance, wo- 
man’s political rights and privileges, home 
problems in various phases, and the care 
of the sick, The latter subject was treat- 
ed by Miss Emily I. Dilkes, a trained 
nurse, who gave valuable information and 
advice. From the paper on Eaton County 
the prophetic fact was brought to light 
that the first white child born in the 
county was a girl, in 1834, and also that 
the first school teacher was a woman, 
Hepzibah Hutchinson, in 1836, who re- 
ceived $1.50 a week, not always in cash, 
and “boarded around.” Charlotte, the 
county seat, was named after a woman, 
Charlotte Bostwick, and it is no marvel if, 
with such a send-off, Eaton County leads 
with its progressive women, 

With the advent of autumn the various 
suffrage clubs in Michigan are preparing 
for work. Mrs, Lenor Starker Bliss, pres- 
ident of the State Association, has pre- 
pared an interesting programme for Sagi- 
naw Political Equality Club, which is also 
adapted to the use of other suffrage clubs. 
On the evening of Oct. 10 Mrs, Bliss, Mrs. 
Jenkins, and Mrs. Mary L. Doe, State or- 
ganizer, held a meeting at Plymouth, pre- 
liminary, it is hoped, to the organization 
of a suffrage club at that place. Those 
good friends of reform, Mr, and Mrs. R. 
L. Safford, gave earnest preparation for 
the meeting, which was heldin the M. E. 
Church, Mrs. Bliss spoke upon the effect 
of political equality upon the home. Mrs. 
Jenkins talked upon what political 
equality has accomplished, and Mrs. Doe 
upon the necessity for organization. Be- 
tween the last two addresses a recess was 
taken for the distribution of leaflets. 

The need of woman’s enfranchisement 
has received fresh illumination by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, just aa- 
nounced, in the case of Mrs. Merrie Hoover 
Abbott, elected last fall on the Democratic 
ticket as prosecuting attorney of Ogemaw 
County. The attorney-general asked for 
a judgment of ouster, contending that the 
office is a constitutional one, and there- 
fore can only be filled by an elector. An 
account has already been given in the 
JOURNAL of the able arguments presented 
by Mrs. Abbott’s counsel. The decision 
grants the contention of Attorney-General 
Oren, the main opinion being written by 
Justice Long, and concurred in by Jus- 
tices Hooker, Grant, and Montgomery, 
and a second opinion prepared by Justice 
Hooker, also concurred in by the other 
three mentioned, Justice Moore alone dis- 
senting. Justice Long cites Judge Cooley, 
that ‘‘when the law is silent respecting 
qualifications for office, it must be under- 
stood that electors are eligible, but no 
others.’’ Justice Hooker, ‘‘while admit- 
ting a conflict of authorities, thinks the 
weight of authority and the logic of the 
case supports the conclusion that the 
privilege of holding general public offices 
has not been acquired by woman, and 
that only constitutional provision or an 
act of the Legislature can give it to her.” 
Justice Moore, in his dissenting opinion, 
says: ‘With all its harshness toward 
women it is doubtful if the common law 








ever went to the extent of saying that 
when an office, the duties of which she 
was fitted to perform, was offered to a 
woman, she could not hold it, simply be- 
cause she was a woman.”’ 

Commenting upon the decision, the 
Bay City Tribune says: ‘The Supreme 
Court has decided that women cannot 
hold the office of prosecuting attorney, 
but Mrs, Merrie Abbott has proved since 
last January that she can fill that impor- 
tant office like a man.” It cannot always 
be that prejudice and precedent will hold 
sway. The fact that Mrs. Abbott has 
demonstrated woman’s ability to fill the 
office from which she is debarred, must 
open many minds to the unfairness of 
conditions which give a woman the right 
to defend a criminal but not to prosecute 
him. May S. KNaGas., 

Bay City, Mich., Oct. 18, 1899. 





‘Ros Peter to pay Paul.’’ That is what 
they do who take stimulants for weak 
nerves. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives true 
nerve strength. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medicel 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 








Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Botson, Mass 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The quarterly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation at Winchendon, 
last week, illustrated the growing inter- 
est and activity of women’s clubs in 
practical affairs. “Outdoor Living and 
Outdoor Thinking’ was the subject of 
the day. The aim of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, which is the im- 
provement of the woodland area of the 
State, was explained by Mr. Allan Cham- 
berlin. He emphasized the importance 
of having competent tree wardens elected, 
and urged that women’s clubs make an 
effort to have their towns elect a proper 
candidate. The president of the Federa- 
tion, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, stated that the 
town of Gardiner bas tried having women 
as tree-wardens, with great success. ‘‘The 
Possibilities of Arbor Day for Women’s 
Clubs,” were presented by Mrs. Cora C. 
Jones, of the Roxburghe Club. The origin 
of Arbor Day was given as 1874, when 
Nebraska adopted it as a State holiday. 
In sixteen years 365,000,000 trees were 
planted in that State. Forty States have 
now established Arbor Day, and women’s 
clubs are urged to work among the chil- 
dren to advance its interests. 

“It would be a worthy ambition to infuse 
through our school system, reaching as it 
does the life and heart of every child, the 
purpose and the will to exert every effort 
to change the destructive process to one 
of increase in every State and Territory, 
and to teach habits of thought and feel- 
ing in regard to the benefits of tree-plant- 
ing. Let the boys be called ‘Forestry Ca- 
dets,’ and the magic of the name will work 
wonders, as it bas in the children’s street- 
cleaning brigade. Lessons in the care of 
camp-fires will decrease forest fires. Let 
us club women, then, inform ourselves on 
forestry, invite lecturers to instruct us 
in prac ical tree-planting, study our local 
conditions, induce our street surveyors to 
spare wayside trees and shrubbery, call 
attention through the press to the destruc- 
tion by wires, pipes, insects and horses, 
ask builders to box trees during building, 
and if we can plant but one tree, plant 
that one on a hot and dusty highway or 
ina schoolyard.” Mrs. Jonesclosed with 
some account of the practical work done 
by the Roxburghe Club for tree preserva- 
tion, which has finally resulted in an 
appropriation of $5,000 from the city for 
that purpose. 

Miss Dresser, of Stockbridge told 
of the fine practical work accomplished 
by the Laurel Hill Society of that 
town, the oldest permanent village im- 
provement society in the United States, 
it being forty-six years old. It was organ- 
ized by Miss Mary Hopkins, and has 
served as a model for many, others from 
Maine to California, It has increased the 
value of property, through improvements 
in Stockbridge, from 25 to 100 per cent., 
and spends about $1,700 a year in regular 
work. Miss Marker, a member of the 
Louisville, Ky., Woman’s Club, gave an 
account of their work to improve the ap- 
pearance of the streets despite the objec- 
tions raised by politicians. Whether this 
assemblage of bright club women realized 
that they were discussing measures for 
“dabbling in politics,” does not appear 
from the published reports. 

Remunerative “Outdoor Occupations 
for Women”? were considered by Miss 
Mary E. Cutter, of Holliston, who is an 
up-to-date farmer and horticulturist. She 
referred to the increasing number of 
women who are going into farming and its 
various branches, and treated the possi- 
bilities of women in horticulture, arbori- 
culture and farming. The woman who 
adopts any of these callings has a busi- 
ness that gains her a home and increases 
in value with every year. 

The Massachusetts Federation Song- 
book, which was used for the first time at 
its recent meeting, is a small pamphlet 
containing fourteen carefully selected 
pieces with music and words. Many of 
the hymns were specially written by club 
members. Single copies are five cents 
each, and may be sent by mail, or they 
may be had atthe rate of twenty-five for 
one dollar. Orders should be sent to the 
Federation Secretary, Miss Annie M. 
Kilham, 8 Thornkike Street, Beverly, 
Mass. 

The Home Club of East Boston has en- 
gaged Mrs. Mary A. Livermore to speak 
on Nov. 2, upon ‘‘Eminent People Whom 
I have Known.’’ This lecture will be 





given under the auspices of the committee 
on education, and young people from the 
upper classes of the public schools will 
be invited. 

The Women’s Clubs of New Jersey have 
appealed to the Women’s Press Club of 
New York City toaid in collecting a fund 
to save the historic Palisades of the Hud- 
son. The New Jersey women say that 
although the Palisades belong to their 
State, their beauties can be enjoyed only 
from the New York side of the river, and 
therefore the loss would be the greatest 
to the New York people. The New Jer- 
sey women wish to buy the Palisades, in 
order to save them from destruction, 

The State Federations of Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, and New Jersey held their annual 
meetings this week. The Ohio Federation 
met in Cincinnati, which gave them a 
royal welcome. They were taken about 
the city to places of interest, were ten- 
dered various receptions, and the street 
railroads gave them free transportation 
during the three days of the convention. 
Among the topics discussed were: ‘‘Should 
Clubs Do Only Literary Work?” ‘What 
Is the Possible Value to the State of Club 
Federation?’ ‘Why Should Clubs Feder- 
ate?” ‘‘Country Clubs,” and ‘State Li- 
brary.”’ 

The New Jersey Federation met at 
Atlantic City. Eminent speakers, spe- 
cialists in their lines, presented live ques- 
tions of the day. 

The Wisconsin Federation, at its meet- 
ing in Eau Claire, discussed topics along 
the line of the principal subjects to be 
considered at the Biennial. Mrs, Florence 
Kelley, secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League of New York and ex- 
Factory Inspector of Illinois, was the 
chief speaker in the discussion of the 
labor question, which it is hoped will lead 
to the formation of Consumers’ Leagues 
in Wisconsin. There was a symposium 
on club extension, with reference to the 
needs of farmers’ wives and daughters, 
and reports of work done with rest rooms, 
town and country clubs, and woman’s 
meetings at country fairs. Mrs. Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood read an unpublished 
story, the scene of which is laid in Wis- 
consin. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Mrs. Eggert, of Portland, Ore., a dele- 
gate to the recent International Congrega- 
tional Council in Boston, is international 
in her own person. She was born in Ox- 
fordshire, Eng., educated in New England, 
completed her medical studies in Cleve- 
land, O., spent her professional life in 
Kansas, and, for the last twenty years, 
since her marriage, has lived in Portland. 
She was the first woman physician to be 
admitted to a State medical society, in the 
State of Kansas. She was also the only 
woman delegate elected by the churches, 
and the first woman delegate appointed to 
the International Congregational Council. 
She was chosen in September, 1898, di- 
rectly after the National Council. As 
president of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union of Oregon, Mrs. Eggert has, 
for the last six years, organized many s0- 
cieties in the interests of foreign as well 
as home missions. Her fine personal 
presence, as well as her intellectual 
achievements and unusual life history, 
make her a woman of whom the union, as 
well as the churches of Oregon, may be 
proud, 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee is the sub- 
ject of a portrait and sketch in Harper's 
Bazar of Oct. 21. Since receiving her 
commission as chief nurse of the United 
States Army, Dr. McGee has enlisted 1,700 
women as army nurses. She has lately 
been elected honorary member of the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons, and a 
member of the Spanish War Veterans’ 
Association. 

Dr. Salini Armstrong-Hopkins, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has had a remarkably busy 
and varied professional life. Soon after 
graduating from the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania in 1885, Miss 
Armstrong received the appointment of 
resident physician to the New England 
Hospital of Boston. In 1886 she sailed 
for India as a medical missionary, under 
the auspices of Bishop Taylor. During 
her six and a half years in India she 
opened a private hospital for women and 
children, and a training school for nurses, 
and held important appointments under 
the British Government as physician in 





charge of hospitals. In 1893, soon after 
her marriage to Rev. George F. Hopkins, 
a Methodist missionary, she and her hus- 
band returned to this country. They 
brought with them a family of natives, 
consisting of two adults and four chil- 
dren. The adults, Mr. and Mrs. [lahi- 
Baksh, have completed their studies, and 
are ready to return as missionaries‘ to 
their own people, Mrs. Esther A. Ilahi- 
Baksh having graduated from a medical 
college in Denver. Since her return to 
America, Dr. Armstrong-Hopkins has 
written several books, and for over two 
years she had charge of a private hospital 
for women and children. Dr. Hopkins’s 
activities and abilities illustrate the force 
of heredity. Her father, Rev. William L. 
Armstrong, M. D., with whom she began 
the study of medicine, is a local preacher 
in the M. E. church and a practising phy- 
sician, and was a surgeon in the United 
States Army during the Civil War. Dr. 
Armstrong-Hopkins, in addition to her 
hospital work and private practice, assists 
her husband in his church work, often 
preaching for him and taking charge of 
other services. During her student life 
she maintained herself almost entirely by 
writing and lecturing, and she is now in 
frequent demand for lectures. F. M. A. 





ARMENIAN HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


An Armenian husband and wife, aged 
respectively 30 and 22 years, want to do 
housework in a place where they can be 
together. The husband speaks English 
well, has taken a course in cooking, and 
has experience of general housework. 
The wife is described as well educated, 
neat, clean, and industrious. They would 
be glad to get a place in a good family as 
cook and chambermaid; or the husband 
could do the out-door work and the wife 
the inside work. Address P. O. Box 467, 
New Britain, Conn. 





PRISON REFORM NEEDED IN TEXAS. 


There is need that Texas women should 
interest themselves in prison reform, and 
take measures for the protection of de- 
fenceless women convicts. Rev. H. R. 
Withers, D. D., writing to the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate from Lorena, Tex., 
says: 

A horrible inhumanity has lately been 
unearthed in the county of which Waco 
is the “‘seat.”” The county works a poor 
farm, has a superintendent, and also 
works the roads with convicts, One died 
the other day while being whipped witha 
‘‘jeny,” a leather strap. Investigation 
brought out a most revolting series of 
barbarities. Rev. Mr. Appel, as commis- 
sion especially appointed by the county, 
makes a report that puts McClelland 
County civilization to blush. I forego 
details. The lesson of this case is that all 
penal institutions should be frequently 
investigated by responsible commissions 
in no wise connected in interest with 
them. Our laws do not contemplate tor- 
ture as any part of their penalties beyond 
that which is announced in the sentence. 
Who could have imagined that under the 
peaceful surface of this prosperous com- 
munity there could have existed in the 
sight of our doors a scene like that de- 
scribed by Rev. Mr. Appel? Not the 
greatest, by far, of the evils is the hetero- 
geneous massing of sexes and colors and 
ages and all conditions of health, in one 
apartment, and the consequent birth of a 
negro child by a white idiot girl! A “poor 
farm” indeed—very, very poor! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


CLARKSDALE, Miss., Oct. 16, 1899, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As a result of yellow fever now pre- 
vailing in Jackson, our capital city, the 
State House is guiltless of public officials, 
with three exceptions. One of these ex- 
ceptions is the State Librarian, Mrs. 
Helen D. Bell, who, though not an im- 
mune,"stands bravely at her post, keep- 
ing the library open at certain hours daily, 
as the law requires, loyal to duty, unaf- 
frighted by the disease that has intimi- 
dated Mississippi’s high officials from the 
Governor down. 

Under our Constitution, Mrs. Bell is 
holding, and has held for the past twelve 
years, the only public office that is per- 
missible to women. During the dread- 
ful scourge of fever that visited Jackson 
in 1878, and the recurrence of the disease 
in 1879, Mrs. Bell was unflaggingly at her 
post—a constant rebuke to faithless public 
servants, an object lesson to those ultra- 
cunservatists who would confine one-half 
of the human race to their pre-historic 
circle, and leave the remaining portion 
‘*sphereless.”’ 

In commenting upon Mrs, Bell’s fidelity 
to her duty, our secretary of State, him- 
self one of the undismayed, makes refer- 
ence to the fact that this is the only office 
within the gift of the people that a 
woman may hold; in view however of 
this worthy example of devotion to duty, 
and the precipitate flight of her masculine 
colleagues at the first intimation of dan- 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham anq 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 4 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natura] 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who yij| 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building 4 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








ger, would it not be wiser, he asks, with 
a modicum of bumor and a large signifi- 
cance, to reverse the order of things by 
making all the officers feminine, and the 
masculine office-holder the exception? 
HaLA HAmMonp Burt, 
State President W. S. A, 


KANSAS ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 16th annual meeting of the Kansas 
E. 8S. A. was held in Kansas City, Oct. 
9-11. It was a decided success. The 
State was well represented by delegates, 
and the attendance was good. Addresses 
of welcome were given by the mayor, 
the presidents of the Federated Club, 
the Argentine Literary Club, the county 
W. C. T. U., and the Current Events Club, 
and by the State Superintendent of the 
W. C. T. U. Loyal Legion work. The re- 
sponse was by the president of the Kansas 
E.S, A. The best musical talent in the 
city enlivened the meeting with choice 
selections, while the press was well repre- 
sented at every session. Addresses were 
given by Judge Dobson on “Trusts,” L. W. 
Keplinger, ‘‘To-day’s Programme;” Rev. 
Mr. Reasoner, ‘‘Equality of Education;’’ 
Father Kuhls, St. Mary’s Catholic church, 
“Good Housekeeping; S. 8. King, Ex.- 
Gov. St. John and Annie L. Diggs. The 
day sessions were enlivened with able ad- 
dresses by Phebe J. Bare, Mrs. J. T. Hale, 
Emma Troudner and many others. The 
women were full of zeal and enthusiasm. 
A letter from our National leader, Susan 
B. Anthony, was greatly appreciated, and 
a telegram sent in acknowledgment. A 
resolution, submitting a Suffrage Amend- 
ment to the next Legislature, when pre- 
sented to the Convention, met with but 
one dissenting vote. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs, Annie L. Diggs, Topeka; vice- 
president, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Salina; 
recording secretary, Miss Mattie Tooth- 
aker, Kansas City; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Abbie A. Welch, Cedarville; 
treasurer, Mrs. Henrietta Stoddard Tur- 
ner, Paola; auditor, Mrs. Emma Troud- 
ner, Carbondale; Parliamentarian, Mrs. 
Luella Kraybill, Winfield; attorney, Mrs. 
A. L. Haskell, Gaylord; organizer, Mrs. 
Laura A. Gregg, Garnett; member of 
executive committee, N. A. W. S. A., Mrs. 
Anna C, Wait, Lincoln. 

Delegates to National Convention: Mrs. 
L. L. Toothaker, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Phebe J. Bare, Baldwin; Mrs. Judge 
Johnson, Topeka; Mrs. B. B. Baird, 
Eureka; Mrs. Nannie K. Garrett, Eldorado. 

The next annual meeting will be in 
Olathe. A. A. W. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Point.—The regular meeting was 
held on Tuesday evening, Oct. 24, at Pil- 
grim Hall. The business session was 
devoted to plans for making the table at 
the Bazar a success. The committee re- 
ported having arranged an entertainment 
for the benefit of the table, tickets to 
which were distributed. The resignation 
of Mrs. W. T. Eaton as secretary was 
reluctantly accepted, she having moved 
to Dorchester. After the business, the 
address of the evening was given by Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, who spoke 
earnestly on ‘The Ethics of Political 
Equality,” presenting the subject from 
the high plane of justice and in a way 
calculated to win assent from the most 
conservative. The pleasure of the evening 
was greatly enhanced by Miss Ruby Mont- 
gomery, who sang two solos in a very 
artistic and pleasing manner. As usual, a 
social hour was spent, and light refresh- 
ments were served by the following hos- 
tesses: Mesdames J. T. Jones, A. J. 


Adams, 8S. M. Paul, J. D. Bachelder, Otis 
Rumery, and George Locke. 


E. F. B. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Announces the go0- 
ciety drama, ‘*The Highest Bidder,” as the 
attraction the coming week. This play, 
written by Messrs. Morton and Reese, in. 
troduced Mr, E, H. Southern to popular 
favor as a star some few years ago, and 
has always been a favorite in his reper- 
toire. The leading figures are Jack Ham- 
merton and Rose, the girl to whom he 
proves a most awkward but persistent 
lover, and the authors have contrived a 
series of laughable experiences for these 
two, with scenes for their associates which 
give constant interest to the development 
of the plot. The great production, ‘The 
Heart of Maryland,’ which has been in 
active preparation for many weeks, is 
announced to follow “The Highest Bid- 
der,’’ on Monday, Nov. 6. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Oct. 330, 7.30 
P. M., reception at Chipman Hall, Tremont 
Temple, to honor the birthdays of Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney and Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska. Each 
member may bring one guest. 

E. C. Warp, Cor. Sec. 








Secretary, Companion, Attendant.— 
A thoroughly well trained woman (colored), 
desires position of trust where special fitness 
is required. Runs type-writer; reads French, 
German, or music; understands nursing. 
Good references. Address D. A. G., care of 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 


HOME THOUGHTS. 


The weekly letters under the above 
heading appearing in the Saturday editions 
of the New York Evening Post have at- 
tracted the attention of thoughtful women 
all over the country on account of the valu- 
able information and useful suggestions 
concerning the home and children that 
they contain. They are entertaining and 
helpful, 

The Saturday edition of The Evening 
Post will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year upon receipt of 
$1.50. Sample copies sent upon request. 


THE EVENING POST, 


Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 














The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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